
Routes to tour in Germany 


The Rheingoid Route 


MhU| 


German roads will get you 
there - to the Rhine, say, 
where it flows deep in the • 
va.lleya'ndlsatitsmost 
beautiful. Castles perched on 
top.of what, at times, are 
steep cliffs are a reminder that 
even in the. Middle Ages .the 
Rhine was of great Importance 
as a waterway. To this day 
barges chug up and down the 
river with their cargoes. 

For those who are In more of a 
huriy the going is faster on the 
auiobahn that runs alongside 
the river, Butf rom Koblenz to 


Bingen you must take the 
Rheingoid Route along the left 
bank and see twice as much of 
the landscape. Take the 
chairlift in Boppard and enjoy 
an even better view. Stay the 
night at Rheinfels Castle In 
St Goar with its view of the 
Loreley Rock on the other.. 
side. And stroll round the 
romantic wine village of * 
Bacharach. , . 
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leirut siege unlikely to 
remove conundrum 


/;-l.Jr •:.**: t y 

• :» I ill*,' f ‘ ’ , ‘ •' ' , 


mm®umm 

riU,Mr Begin have got what he 
wpnts when the PLO leader, Mr 
^ leaves fleirut for Syria or some 
jtab state and his forces quit the 
cd western half of the Lebaneso 
io tingle file? 

HaM t'6 avoid reaching the con- 
that Israel's Lebanese campaign 
felted'more problems that it hns 

W. • 

M Arafat moves to Damascus and 
ipOO to 6,000 guerrilla fighters are 
out between Syria, Jordan and 
what will then have changed in 
_ a?. - . 

Hot-suffering, bomb-soarred Beirut 
k anything but sovereign govern- 
vould be rid of tho PLO fighters 
M, by any stretch of the imagina- 
, ^th^Paiestiman problem, 

;Jnow atatps would need, to bo found 
W a million people in the refugee 
arolind the Lebanese cnpiial. 
of tho existing nrrnngcmcnls can 
Pptcted to remuiii valid in tho wake 
^current cumpuign.. 

WM, south of the country lens of 
!^da of Palestinian civilians live 
[spoil occupation and must feel 
wjiOpelws and helpless limn ever, 
top assuming further deterioration is 

ml.. 

Mo camps in southern Lebanon 
$$ the most part been destroyed. 

^imiiiiiiiiiiin^ 
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N Britannia still rules 
gWIo) waves • 

P^^iflfmnijiifiiiiiiiniiiiiiifinitiiiiiiiiifiiHiMit 
BWjj and children who have sur- 
ho idea whether their hus- 
fathers have been killed in 
taken prisoner and Interned 

K^jahd hospitals Have been des- 
bl 2”HWA, the United Nations 
Works Agency for Palestine' 
to the: Near Bad, will have to; 


start from scratch again, always assum¬ 
ing Israel allows it to. 

In northern and eastern Lebanon, as 
agreed with the Lebanese authorities, 
Syrian troops under the aegis of a pan- 
Arab peace force are still stationed. 

This arrangement will likewise need 
reappraising, and although little is' 
known for sure about this part of the 
country Several thousand PLO fighters 
seem sure to be there to stay. 

They are said to be based near Tripo¬ 
li and in the Bekaa plateau and will, as 
matters stand, still be in Lebanon when 
(heir comrades-in-arms have left Beirut. 

The Syrians claim to be in Lebanon 
by the term,of an Arab League manda¬ 
te, although the mandate has expired, 
and are only prepared to lefeve Lebanon 
if the Israeli forces withdraw at the 
same time. 

The Israelis, who undeniably Have 
the upper hand at present, insist on all 
alien forces other than those expressly 
empowered by Beirut leaving tho coun¬ 
try before Israeli forces withdraw ’to 
thoir own territory. 

. That could take months, during 
which Israoi will continue to make Itself 
at homo in southern Lebanon, Imposing 
on tho Lebanese tho Israeli administra¬ 
tive, banking and commercial system 
and systematically extending tho sphere 
of influence of Mujor Haddad, its Leba¬ 
nese militia loader ally. 

The Isrucli leaders have made it clenr 
(hut as far as they aro concerned their 
troops will be slaying in Lebanon until 
winter and as fur north as Beirut. 

Israel and tho United States may re¬ 
peatedly say that what they wont 1 is a 
strong Lebanese government, but how 
is one to tuke shape as long as Israel is 
in effect running the country? 

How can a strong central government 
emerge in Beirut as long as the Lebane¬ 
se are saddled with a share of the Pales- 



A Swiss greeting 

Bonn President Karl Caretens (right) exchanges toasts with Swiss head ofetatq 
Fritz Honegger during an official visit to Bam?, in the background are Frau Veroni¬ 
ca Caretens and Swiss Justice end Police minister Kurt Furgler. (Photo:dpa) 


Uni an problem that is more than they ments, which provide for a limited mea- 
can reasonably be expected to handle? sure of Palestinian self-government, do 
Premier Begin and Defence Minister not go anywhere near far enough. , 
Sharon may claim that the expulsion of ;|1 Frpm (he Arab r vie\ypoini ihe war \a 
Mr Arafat and his PLO units f¥om’ BeN Lebanon is a direct consequence of the 

• - Li_«ee w lfr i ’Je'iiiL W_«;_i- • Its- — — rK-'m.U _ «! i 


rut Will rid them of ihfe Palestinian pro¬ 
blem. Thiy are mlstakeh. . . 

Mr Begln’s hopes that there will be a 
Biblical 40 years of. peace on Israel’s 
borders oftcr the PLO has been effecti¬ 
vely put out of action once and Tor all 
arc Illusory. 

There can be guurantoq of tho Arabs 
romainiqg for all time as wcufc as they 
uro at present. 

Regardless : whether, and , when the 
Palestinians • reorganise militarily , in 
tlieif countries of ejclte, the ideapf a ho? 
mpland in, which, llijey can giyo, fyll ex: 
pression to tiiclr national .identity,, qs 
the Jews are able to do,in Israel, cannot 
tye eradicated by^ombs. 

. ..It is an idea that must.be pursued fur? 
ther:politically. Slid Egypt for one will 
makp sure it is. The Cqqip Ravld.agrecr 


Camp. pavid peace settlement, whjph 
isolated Egypt and gave th? Jsrae/is cp-j 
y^r for fresh military operations.., ‘ \ 
Cairo is still abfding by the, terms of 
the 1979 Camp David settlement, but 
grimly and with great reluctance. . 

So Whyt has Mr Begin achievdd apart 
from a fragile, deceptive apparent secu¬ 
rity? Ruuis mid corpses and dometic 
linrest ’to add To! the suite of.jiftnirs 
beyond Israel’s borders. 

"They nro, all the consequence of an 
Israeli desire for self-assertion that is 
fuhdamenuilly valid but has been exag¬ 
gerated and perverted by Mr Begin and 
’Mr Sharon'and their war.. . ■ . ( 1 ; 

. Any idea of the InYasIdn of LeBdrioh 
paving 1 the 'way for ft neW and' glorious 

future is 1 absurd/ ■ " _ . 

i , -r. : i,vi . ■ i \ Helmut Pictfel , 

(NUmbargef Nac1iVkhtan,\9AtiEUst.l982) 


; ,v. ii 


Argentina: some questions 
still to be answered 


T he European .Community'has been 
trying to renew ties with -Argentina 
since the Falklands war. i- ■-* 

: Italian Foreign Minister Emilio Co¬ 
lombo Wont to'Buenos Aires,.an appro¬ 
priate move because Italy lifted econo* 
mic sanctions before the Falklands 
fighting was over. . 

Amid this process of cautious rappro¬ 
chement France has lilted the 
bargo on Argentina, • 


been good .news for 

armed forces. . 

France is their supri 
modem naval fighter m 
Exocet missiles. They! 


? nfeorilyidr-f. 
■aftfeutnlsd’pf V. 
f beW&ftJ)m> 


both ships atillAircraft and were Used to 
devastating effect in the Falklands. • 
Since even a' socialist f*rance hd^ 
maintained a’largbly unrestricted ahiis 
export policy governed' mainly'by eco 1 - 
nomic considerations, Paris was likely 
to lift the embargo soon. 

- Blit the timing' Was unfortunate. It 
put 1 Argentina in h position' to call On 
other: Common Market countries to 
^hlive arms export restrictions before 
^ndjrtiai trade ties are. resumed: J i 

France has already done .e 0; ; the 
Arge%irdansi can: argue, which) will! put 
the! Federal Republic of Oermany ,ln 
particular on theispm.. 


German arms. manufacturers have 
helped the jpn aped forces 

design a'jight.welghf fafe -the Awnft- 
nians ere now offering fpr aaje, tp epup; 
tries affeaed by the Germad export res- 
'(rictlbhs . 1 ; ' 1 .. 

' 1 Wheh fighting broke out in the South 
A'tlantjb, f fdgates for the' Argdrittnlah 
htfvy 1 Were J being filled out at a! H aht- 
burg shipyard that Supplied the khow- 
Hbw for the? construction of coryfetfes at 
ArgiShtfniaii'jtards.' 1 ‘ y v 1 • ; 

' * There dgn 1 be, bo doubt f lHat by the 
terms of Boiih’s ii tons' export restridttonS 
'Argentina would have to give better as¬ 
surances there will be no repetition of 
the'Falklands adventure before 1 the’eiri- 
! bargo could be lifted.' • •> : 

Otherwise Bonn could'hardly refiise 
permission for. pther arms orders from 
countries in other parti of t|ie vvorld 
.without risking. foreign .policy i repercus¬ 
sions.' ■* i 

•'I • (DerTagttspicgel.lJ Augga.JPSZ) 
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WORLD AFFAIRS 


Arms talks: reconciling the 
irreconcilable 


N ever have delegations at an East* 
West disarmament and arms con¬ 
trol conference got down to brass tacks 
as fast as at the Geneva talks on 
Intermediate-range nuclear force reduc¬ 
tions in Europe. 

Both sides have submitted their in¬ 
itial positions in the form of treaty 
drafts, complete with detailed explana¬ 
tions. Both know how difficult the sub¬ 
ject is and realise what problems will 
■ need to be solved before results can be 
achieved. 

There are not many problems, but 
those that do exist seem to be irreconci¬ 
lable. The Americans and Russians are 
publicly accusing eaoh other of not 
wanting to negotiate seriously. 

The two sldeB 1 negotiating positions 
in Geneva are: 

• The United States says the Soviet 
Union, enjoys an overwhelming advan¬ 
tage, a six-to-ono lead, in medium-range 
missiles in Europe. 

The Americans want first to discuss 
land-based missiles only and propose a 
complete and total renunciation of both 
Soviet SS-20s, SS-40s and SS-5s and 
Western missile modernisation schedu¬ 
led t6 start in autumn 1983; : 

They iise warheads as a realistic unit. 
of accdunt, want to negotiate'bn US' 
and Soviet missiles only and call for 
Agreements reached to bo as verifiable 
as possible; • ! ' 

The Soviet 'Union says fhirt is an 
approximate balance between Nato and 
the USSR in medium-range missiles, 
but Russia has declared, that it is ready 
jto . negotiate bn all * kinds of 
Ihtpraiediate-rahge nuclear forces aim¬ 
ed at targets in Europe. 

In practice all that Russians have so 
far proposed is a two-stage plftn to re¬ 
duce the 1,000 systems that aro said to 
exist on eacji side to 600 each by 1985 
and 300 each by 1990... 

But they, merely list the carriers and 
equate air-, sea- and, land-based sys¬ 
tems. Soviet Asia is apt, included, but 
.British and French nuclear .weapons 
are, while Moscow is. qhly prepared to 
permit limited verlficatlph. , { 

.The US proposal of a zero .solution in 
the missile sector has the advantage pf 
concentrating on a limited sector that 
both sides consider particularly dange¬ 
rous,. leaving other weapon systems to 
Ibe dealt with at later talks. ' '’ * 

^Thp'SoViit ptfcri ii; bAsOd 'origtOSima- 
thematrcal raaccuradtes/ ? coitifaces 1 the 
Incomparable and inciudes a succession 
of obvious pitfalls; ; . ■ : 

by the terms of the. Russian proposals 
there would be 26? ^Htlsh and Tfiehofa 
^ucl^af carrier Weapons In Europe frpm 
1990, including nuclear submarine mia- 
sjles covered by Salt 2.' ', . 

;»* Ttiat would leave a inere 37 inbijile 
systems for the United States, whereas 
|he Soviet Union , lybuld be. entitled to 
retain Its entire stock of SS}- 2 Qs» . ' , 

-. The Soviet missiles -1 would ■. have.- a 
much larger number of warheads; .over 
900, than: the Western systems, and Rus¬ 
sia would alsohave'itjsnilsailesbased 
beyond the Urals*, ■ ..j.?. ■ ■ 
The unacceptable objective of the So¬ 
viet proposal -is to force America vflv 
tually out of Europe in nuclear terms, to 
destroy the Nato Strategy of flexible re¬ 
sponse and to decouple the United Sta¬ 


tes from the defence of Western Euro¬ 
pe. 

Without US nuclear backing the de¬ 
fence of Western Europe could no 
longer be guaranteed. 

The West has naturally given consi¬ 
deration to how the US negotiating 
position might be further developed, 
and four options seem possible: 

• The zero-plus solution, which would 
allow both sides to retain some of their 
medium-range missiles. This would pre¬ 
suppose a partial missile modernisation 
by the West. 

• The extension of negotiations to 
other carriers, especially aircraft This 
would make it possible for both sides to 
adopt a more flexible approaoh to the 
talks, but it would also make the overall 
issues even more complicated. 

• Inclusion of the British and French 
nuclear deterrent. This is little more 
than a theoretical possibility, since nei¬ 
ther London dor Paris would be prepa¬ 
red to accept it. 

• Incorporation of intermediate-range 
nuclear forces in the Start talks. Given 
the large number of warheads (the US 
proposal Is for limitation to 5,000 each) 
involved, this would make the problem 
of Burastrategic weapons seem much 
more manageable. . 

All four ideas have their drawbacks. 
The first would not eliminate the Soviet 
Unipn's dangerous SS : 20 arsenal and 
even ; mcreswcti. the. .Western, nuclear 
arsenal in Europe. 

Objections to the second havp been 
raised by Nato brasjhats who Bay. that 


air forces in being are Indispensable for 
conventional defence purposes. 

The third would ensure in writing, as 
it were, that the Soviet Union enjoyed 
nuclear superiority over the United Sta¬ 
tes Inasmuch as the nuclear potential of 
their respective allies would first -have 
to be taken into consideration. 

The fourth, linkage with Start and 
long-term US proposals in respect of in¬ 
tercontinental missiles, would take 
much longer and make a start to missile 
modernisation virtually inevitable. 

The idea of total denuclearisation in 
the. intermediate-range’ sector, which 
would clearly be the least complicated 
solution, has so far played no part. 

The main objection to this idea in the 
West Is that a renunciation of nuclear 
weapons on board aircraft cannot be 
satisfactorilyiyerif\ed. . . . 

Besides, there are n 9 sign? yet of the 
slightest readiness ,on : Moscow's part to 
renounce its intermediate-rqnge nuclear 
potential aimed at target?, In China. 

A level-headed view qf the negotiat¬ 
ing position shqws that there is little 
cause for optimism at the moment, and 
the West, .bps little reason to change ,ifs 
current] position as lpng .as the Soviet 
Union retains, it? uqrea||stic starting 
point,-.: 

Russia .seems as determined as ever 
to first ?e.e whether the. stationing of 572 
Pershing 2;and Cruise, ipisslles in Wes¬ 
tern Europe will prove politically possi¬ 
ble. If so, progress in Geneva' need not 
b.e expected until Soviet, bop.es h^e 
been risphed and the West's, first new 
weapon systems, are deployed in .autumn 
1983; 

The.Kremlin is not running much of 
a risk in deciding to wait and see. Wes¬ 
tern missUq modernisation will take an 

—.... 

In lemu online, iHepretsure on the 
West Is much higher. Wolf J. Bell 

■ (Qtrim]*Anui|«r Bonn, 1 18 August 1982) 

.. .L_. - _- 


Namibia deatl 
toll rises 

as war goes on 
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I HOME affairs 


B lue collar workers now are about 
equally divided in their political 
felreinder fts many would vote coriser- 

KilivflSsSPD. 

A few years ago, this sort or statistic 
uld have been unthinkable.But over 
(past couple of yearsi most of the lar- 
Ipritles have given the CDU a majori- 

.••••. i •. - 1 • • -i 

Ike latest polls say that 46 per Cent of 
m asked would vote S PD and 44 
'percent the CDU/CSU. 

Thisnaises the question of whether 


T he OAU is at death's door. NoW the 
Tripoli OAU summit, which was td 
have been held In the Libyan chpital 
early in August, has been frustrated by 
a qlAsh over 1 the status of West Sahara 
no one has any Idea what will hippen 
next. 

A group of African countries led by 
Morocco boycotted the Tripoli summit, 
which thereupoh failed to reach a quo¬ 
rum, because they reftised to recognise 
the Saharan Aiab Democratic Republic 
proclaimed by Poiisario. ' ' 

A five-member contact group; coni 
slating of Congo, Libya,' Mali; Tanzania 
and Zambia, is to try and arrange for a 
fresh summit, to be held within three 
months.. 

But it is doubtful whether the OAU 
. on its deathbed can be helped by. oqy 
attempts at resuscitation whatever. , 
The Organisation of African Unity 
was launched in 1963 with great enthu¬ 
siasm, but for years it has been more re¬ 
flective of African disunity,-fostered 
between the millstones of national 
egoism and superpower influence., -, 
As for ihe bone qf conteqdqn, the 
OAU membership pf the Sahara Repu¬ 
blic, which was admitted to the organi¬ 
sation in February the setback is unde¬ 
niable. ....... .’ 

What does the Poiisario. state stand to 
gain front membership, pf an organisa¬ 
tion the days of which are numbered? 
i o US ..diplomatic pressure and Saudi 
Arabian money have each played their 
part in engineering-the failure of. the 
Tripoli summit -.. . ; ■ > 
’Sirtce the Reagan adminlitratioir took 
olTipe Washington has firmly 1 backed 
the Moroccan card jn North Africa* 


I . 


T he South African invasion of 
la to deal with Swapo guerrillaj 
swung the spotlight away from 
Middle East and back to an almost 
gotten war. 

In the worst fighting for a long, 

314 guerrillas and 15 South African 
reported to have been killed at (he. 
of writing, adding to the long list of 
tims of what is a war in all but nm 
The number of Swapo fighters 
over the past year must be well 
2,000, and figures of this kind 
ignore civilian casualties entirely, 

Yet who is a civ j lia ° ®nd *k|k{ traditional party oflabour, the SPD 
fighter in this context? The dlitlnrff . u . 

is probably as imperceptible at hi ^ v \ 

8i % 8edBelru ^ „ u ! Genscher looks 

For years the future has boenaikt 

in a country thht was once a Ota ..' i A . 

colony'and Is called South-West Alt 10 lIIv l 1111116 

by the South Africans who admlnbta ., 

and Namibia by the United Nations. TTans-Dietrich Oenscher has made it 

It is a war on two fronts, relyingt ndeaf that ho ls fead y t0 battle 11 
both political means and force of u ' ' . ' , „ „ 

to ensure the independence of Nana J?* las - year j w ^ e . n h '* “ ll ? ra 
once and for all. - todng point ushered in the tug-of-war 

... ... , . , mrihe-budget between his party and 

N;w» of the flghlng |n Angh, (ffDi h. now keep, .peaking of the 
quick to hit the headlines; behind t ^ majority” ■ 

scenes politicians had worked ! ¥FDPl chairman wants to bring 
months with some success. ■. shift of power in Hesse from 

The governments of South Afriots k SPD > to the CDU and a u new 
the black African front-line states hi Hjority" there. Why? 
conferred. So have representsllwij (tocher says: "For a future-orien- 
tho Namibian political parties snd thwnomlc policy, a policy that will 
moderate Internal wing of Swapo.; 1 wk .jobs and thus do justico to the 
Representatives of the l\vMiio|'tth:-.^Rc(ive of German domestic 
Western contact group on jlcy in rhe 1980s.” 

Continued on pig. I Jh his Inlmilnblo manner, Oenscher 

’ ' m makes it clear that a .change In 

rr_l 1 - ■ . Iw wald also bo decisive for "a new 


SPD’s fading claim to be the sole 
party of the working man 


OAU members 
wait 



the next move 

I 1 i. ■■ : •. . ni -i . ... 

which as Assistant US Defence Secreta¬ 
ry Wolfowite has put It, Is a vital strate¬ 
gic zone. 

The. United States feels is must at all 
cost avert a political defeat of King 
Hassan of Morocco, .who in ,1975 occu¬ 
pied the former Spanish Sahara and has 
since waged a costly desert war against 
Poiisario guerrillas backed by Algeria 
and Libya. 

The entire summit conference had to 
be tor pedoed to make sure the Poiisario 
^public wa*. unable to make Its OAU 
summit debut in TripplL 

The summit was torpedoed,' making 
the Sahara cpnflict, which was original¬ 
ly, merely regional In character, part of a 
new Cold War mice and for all. 

The Sahara problem was not the only 
feetdr eontributing to the Tripoli fiasco. 
Many Africans dislike- Colonel Gadda¬ 
fi, the Libyan host ;!!■ • 

■ This 'sentiment is carefully nurtured 
by the United States, Which; views-the 
Libyan leader as an archetype world 
enemy. '• 

A number of African governments 
have, a bone to pick with Colonel Gid- 
. dafi because i be Is regarded as a medd- 
ler iq.other cduntries' domestic afTairsi 
'* Th®y 'frere hot prepared to allow him 
to hold aii OALJ conference of his own, 
whichiiwonld jiutomatically have entit¬ 
led hirn to.'chairmanship of the organ!- 
latlon for fbe npjj year., -U, «i, j -.,o. 


French diplomats sought In wkj 
salvage the Tripoli summit ind 
OAU. Paris argued that the 0A0 1 
Intra-African forum provided 
ble opportunities of dialogue thit< 
not to be forfeited given the msity ( 
rences of viewpoint in the conttowitj 
If they were, the argument conti " 
Africa would undergo an even nt 
treme polarisation of lntra-Afd»*i 
traate and become a mere pi 
the great powers. ■ ! ■ 

But France's closest friendj in 
Africa, including Senegal, thi^ 
Coast, Gabon and others, left M* 
terrand in the lurch. 

It was a sad setback for the 
leader and a bitter blow for hh [ 
tious bid to keep Africa arid the 
World out of the conflict betweW 
superpowers. 

JQrgen W. 

(DerTig^plegel, ISAfpnl 


--oriented frco-enterprise policy In 

■ J •• . ' 

has frequently been assumed that 
therwill seek a now coulltion no- 
Uy only afler the electorate has ap- 
1 tho change In Hesse, 
dd the Free Democrats fail to 
tthe five per cent hurdle there^ some 
HI Oenscher will regard the expert- 
itiaTailure and announce his res u 
)n as FDP party chairman at the 
i! congress in November. But Ihis 
^Jeetnrt. 1 

Is probably that a failure of 
^FDP'b first change of horse? in mid- 
“Jo would make it harder for the 
Htaiiinan to capture a majority on 
' plane Just a? a success of the 
1 experiment would make it easier 
, tUbetals in Bonn to follow suit.' 
i^ Otoichet would not be the tacti- 
to is if he allowed his national 
hid depend oiily bn victory’ in 


- -Ji the November party con- 

*tm«n »''Af.-Z'ffi » £ 

' in Bohn'as well. Oenscher will 
Jhiajority decision, 

tow art loud Warnings from 
^ winders, and the Freibiirg Cir- 
b? Cut of Its wayr to make it as 
to possible to leave the coall- 
^to to?' SPD; but Genscher is pl- 

•tov«Hah initiative under the ato- 
JBoUdarity with Genscher" is in full 
jJ^dfaWy successful nation-Wide. 
Stoer’? iniage mid popularity are 
*ad there is no opposing can fc 
^ could match him. 

Peter Hopen 
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can still claim to represent Working peo¬ 
ple. 

The change has been swift. Not quite 
two years ago, only a couple of months 
b'efort the general election, close to 60 
per cent of the Working class said they 
would vote SPD. 

Economic developments have been 
important. The continuing slump has 
aritted the government parties ih Borin. 
Confidence In the SPD's ability to get 
the economy back on its feet is ebbing 
and growing joblessness is further fuell¬ 
ing disenchantment and uncertainty. 

Even those who'are not convinced 
that things would improve tinder a con¬ 
servative government feel that it is at 
least worth a try. 

The slump is, however, not the only 
reason. • • 

Some month? ago, an SPD report 
came up with a statement that should 
have alarmed the party. 

Skilled Workers, it said, still accoun¬ 
ted for 29 per cent of SPD party mem¬ 
bers. And even their ratio of party offi¬ 
cials on a municipal level was 27 per 
cent and hence fairly satisfactory. • 

But in the sub-districts, workers hold 
only 7.5 per cent of party posts. 1 

On the other hand statistics showed 
that 35 per cent of the card-carrying 
members were employed in the public 
sector; and these 35 per cent accounted 
for half the party posts in municipal 
^chapters, oad.75 cent of (he. pw»|s in 

the sub-districts. * 

At tho next higher level, marking the 
transition to poiilicis as n career, they 
were even more heavily represented. 

There are sonic simple explanations 
for this: Since (he ond of tho 1960s (and 
particularly during the reform era under 
Chancellor Willy Brandt); tho SPD at¬ 
tracted young intellectuals In droves, 
many of whom became civil servants. 


Being government officials or public 
sector employees, they found it much 
easier than the rest of the working 
population to make a party career. 

As a rule, these people are more elo¬ 
quent and, above all, they do not rifck 
their jobs if they spend a lot of time on 
politics. 

Even those who go into politics full¬ 
time can at arty time return to their civil 
service jobs without disadvantage; 

This shift in occupational origins in 
the party hierarchy has fundamentally 
changed the SPD. 

Anybody trying to 1 find an SPD dele¬ 
gate with calloused hand? at national 
party congresses would have a hard 
time. • 

What predominates is no longer the 
“working das?” but rente of well dres¬ 
sed men and women. It is obvious at a 
glance that 1 they are either university 
teachers or hold some desk job: ’ 

The term “labour party" clearly no 
longer applies. The Social Democrats 
are essentially a party of intellectuals, 
most of th6m in the fcivll service. * 

In addition the working class itself 
has changed. Kurt Biedenkopf hit the 
nail of the head when he said: “The litt¬ 
le man is a big fellow now." 

What this boils down to is that the 
SPD — and the trade unions — have 
become the victims of their own suc¬ 
cess, so to Bpeak. ’ 1 ■ ’ 

•Their policy has gtcally contributed 
towards 1 making the worker In 1 general 
and the Skilled worker in particular no 
longer consider himself as part of the 
proletariat. . 1 ‘ ■ 

The worker of today has increasingly 
acquired habits and thought patterns 
that used to be’ considered typically 
bourgeois. ' 

On the other hand, the swelling of the 
ranks of intellectuals within the SPD 


‘tn tt cenMpontfKi {**•« WO*. 
lT»*TJb#r WtMdl appMff . off v* 
HMfWci.ttovti 




TtWhto NacfertcMtot, f Auguii I9W) 


T he SPD has arranged an inter¬ 
national start to its campaign for 
(he Hesse Land *lection next month. 

The election Is an important one for 
the SPD, which has held office for more 
than 30 years in Hesse. The party's.na¬ 
tional business manager, Peter Glotz, 
said that it will be “a decisive 
crossroads" for the Bonn government. 

When the campagn begins at Wiesba¬ 
den this month with a rally, the visitors 
will Include’the Greek Prime Ministers, 
Andreas Papandreou; singer and ac¬ 
tress Medina Mercouri, who is also the 
Greek Minister of Cultural Affairs; Pre¬ 
sident Soraa Of Finland; Spanish socia¬ 
list leader Felipe Gonzales; Denmark'? 
Prime Minister,' Anka JOrgensen, a close 
friend of Chancellor Schmidt; and 
French Planning Minister Michel : Ro- 
card. ' • ‘ * 

U- Is hoped that this Will help de¬ 
monstrate Chancellor Schmidt's high 
international standing and drive home 
the need for this td be backed up at the 
polls. ' ! 

- ’ But the chance? are slim. Holger Bur¬ 
ner's SPD In Hess* is fighting a rear¬ 
guard actions against the CDU, the 
FDP and the Greens. 

• Its share of the vote Is riow estimated 
at between 34 and 36 pif cent at test. It 
is unlikely that Glotz himself believe? 
that the election’can be won'. • 11 

Herr Bdriier add Wa team' have been 


A star-studded 

• i.i 1 [«i , 

start to poll 
campaign 

in the bripk of gdlng into opposition 
since the SPD'announced in June that It 
would leave the coalition and fight the 
election with the CPU. 

Hesse SPD WU ript' tiy to .cuHhjate 
(He Gr?ens, uhilite’ the; Waniburg, party. 
“Even after the eliiitloh, any cdbperaf 
tlon with the Owens js absolutely out bf 
the question,'’ 'iaj/s Hesse S^D manager 
Paul Leo Cjlani .'' 

But -what iwiir b,e the jsPD's attitude 
towards the renegade.' FDP la the elec¬ 
tion? ;: ,,V.*.. 

“We woVf trea^them With kid gloves.. 
But with its six per c*nt of the popular 
vote, the FDP panno; be our,main pp- 
ponept. It only plays thlrd of, even 
fourth fiddle; Our plain oppon.cnt ls tiw 
CdtJ ipd Alfrtd Preggto^ ulbCiMt.l 
' "The Bonn FDP Was Cautiously grati¬ 
fied at Glotz’s unexpectedly mild tone. 
Said a Gehschfer aide: "if* thi? Is meant 
as fen ‘appeal to thb Ivjible off He §PD 
not to hit below thd bilt in the' forth- 
conilhg campaign, we can ; only Welco¬ 
me it;" • ’ " , r ' !i 1,,: 


has also had an effect on the party's 
political attitudes. 

For one thing, academics are by natu¬ 
re more flexible intellectually. They 
tend to seize upon new ideas instantly 
because of their innate concern that 
they could one day no longer be the 
spearhead of progress. 

Trends opposing economic growth on 
principle were unthinkable'' at a time 
when the working class determined 
SPD policy. Today, part of the SPD're¬ 
gards the Greens as natural allies, no 
matter what the voters think about it. It 
is hard to say where this wlll lead. : 

The fact that a Social, Democrat was 
at the head qf the Boqn government has 
long forced jhe SPD to .pull itself toge¬ 
ther. But gradually it Is heading towards 
a point when the opposite will bold 
true: decisions that have to be made by 
the government aggravate,.the friction 
within the SPD camp. ' .. ( , . 

- Yet it is unlikely that what'many re¬ 
gard as.the cleanest.solution.-*, a.split 
in the Social Democrats:?* will happen. 
;<i Instead, there .is every likelihood, that 



the dogged tug-of-war between various 
'group? over the 'jrarty course wilt contl- 
niie; ' ,M '•’ 

The workingclass facdqnqlays q pi?' 
jpr role. And.jt is anything ^ good,for 
the SPD that this factjqji hfj? . ■ 

i , Even so, It .would bejWfpng to unde¬ 
restimate that faction's strength. ;This is 
the. spearhead ;of the party, the very core 
that has shaped its history apd policy, to 
dale. '■■■■’• - 

The:'feet.that tfie working.class ;«cn 
cqqnts for an oyer smaller. pprtJpn iof 
the population must be no, reason for 
the SPD to sidestep It.] 
i- .j Unless the Social Democrats pick up 
the cudgels on behalf of,the workers 
and bring them back into the fold, they 
will become a different party. ::, - r : .; 

. i Wolfgang Wagner . 

(Hannoveracho Allgemaiiw, 7 August 198?) 



He said fiipt the. FDP would wage u 
fair campaign, as it had always done, 

But few peppie can believe that tb e 
Hesse campaign will be fair. After ,'alj, 
^befatpofBonn.laatfitake; ,, } 

; -Few doubt that the>.CDU:under:Al¬ 
fred pregger will again emerge as ihe 
strongest party in the Stateiaisembly. . 

If the FDP gets in'at all aid if 1 the 
CDU does not capture the absolute ma¬ 
jority, the Ldberals< will Help -vote in 
Dregger as prime minister in his third 
bid for this pb?t, ! .h i-/ ■ ; ? mi < 

The conservatives wbiild theri hive'a 
two-thirds majority In the Bundesftf J 
1 This could,' of coiitie; 1 pYtjve 1 Vol(y IVn* 
jpdrtatit' : for 1 Bohn.' Should ,CDU 1 riVid 
FDP form the Hesse governmfcWt. the 
FDP leader' in' Bonn; ‘ Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher,- wbuld have-hls r back cbvertd 
and could turn a cdld'shoulder-to’'Hel¬ 
mut Schmidt at some point-in < the >au^ 
lumn;.■•••./ .-li:.-i-.j c-.:! 1 
. The SPD cart- therefore only''hope 
that^like'In Hamburg, the FDP Will fell 
to get Into the Hesrt'msemblyi- ; v' ■ • 1 ■ 

This would give the Bonrt gOvem- 
mehf'a blt df bWtohlng sp^rt bccAuse 
Genscher cdilld hardly'felh' hfs 1 party 
into switching coalition pdKnfers after a 
defeat in Hbatee ; i :: ' 

.i ’ 1 - r, i/ > - 1 Joch'ini Sto/tenbetg ' 
(Hunburgdr Abeiidtlltft, 1 11' Aug&H&i) 
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■ THE EEC 

Bonn’s grand plan for Europarliament 
gets a dose of cold water 


T he much-vaunted Bonn plan for de¬ 
veloping the idea of European 
Union with a central role for the Euro- 
, parliament has been watered down, 
Bonn's plan was backed by the Ital¬ 
ian government* but -the Frankfurter 
Rundschau has learned that, as negotia¬ 
tions stand, all passages giving tnore in¬ 
fluence to the Parliament in developing 
European Union have been deleted 
from the text. 

Some member nations would like to 
Genscher-Colombo Initiative elimina¬ 
ted, altogether and replaced by some¬ 
thing else. 

Bonn Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich 
'Genscher deliberately chose the Euro¬ 
pean Parliament last November as the 
forum In which to explain his 
"European Act”. The gesture was inten¬ 
ded to emphasise the central role of the 
Europarliament in developing the Euro¬ 
pean Union* as Genscher put it at the 
time, asking the Euro-MPs for their ac¬ 
tive .support. 

Then, a draft of the European Act 
arid a statement on economic integra¬ 
tion, worked out by the governments of 
Bonn an<l Roma, were forwarded to the 
other'Community governments and the 
EBC Commission in Brussels. 

The Council of Europe, presided 
Over by Britain, met in London that 
same month and forwarded the draft to 
Subordinate Community bodies for de¬ 
liberation. 

But since the first half of this year, 
when the discussion of the draft pro¬ 
gressed under the Belgian EEC presi¬ 
dency, it has appeared likely that the 
Europarliament will not play a major 
toIo. The intention of the draft was to 
havo the Europarliament deal with all 
issues concerning the Union — a practi¬ 
ce that Is'already In effect to all intents 
and purposes. 

The Europarliament was to present 
recommendations to the Commission, 
the Councils of Ministers and the 
Council of Europe, for comment. 

, The draft, to become an eventual Eu¬ 
ropean Act, was 1 also Supposed to have 
contained provisions whereby each 
Council president would have to keep 
the EhroparliamenTs political' commit¬ 
tee Informed on all foreign policy coo¬ 
peration of the Ten under the European 
Political Cooperation system (EPC). 

« Parliament's presidium, was to have 
ibeep- consulted on the appointment of 
the Commission president. .. 

The draft also provided for a debate 
■PP thf Commission’s programme. 

Parliament was also to be consulted 
qji all Community legal acts of general 
importapqe ,tqnt. would involve.cash 
RayoMts-,;. . 

i Finally, the Europarliament* was to be 
consulted about new membership or as¬ 
sociation and EEC treaties with non¬ 
member nations. .... 

These proposals were not exactly far- 
reaching .considering that although the 
Europarliament gained its. mandate,in 
direct elections .it-has. no genuine legis¬ 
lative powers. .. 

At. present, most delegations endorse 
a ^xt tjiat only [States that "the Euro : 
peap Parliamenl ipu^t participate iii the. 
development of the European, Union 
and, be in,a position to exercise the ne- 
(Cespary control function.” , 


Queries by Euro-M Ps may not exceed 
the limited authority vested in them by 
treaty. In fact, several of the member 
states refuse to give the Euro-MPs any 
right to question the European Council 
(consisting of the heads of government) 
although this body is defined as the 
executive branch of the Union. 

There are also delegations that 
oppose the Parliament's participation in 
appointing the Commission president 
and concluding treaties with non-mem¬ 
ber states. 

The Parliament's legislative function 
has shrunk to "improving the coopera¬ 
tion procedure." 

Little will probably also remain of 
the intended inclusion of new and im¬ 
portant sectors of political cooperation 
among the Ten (not within the EEC) 
such as in the areas of security policy, 
culture, internal security and standardi¬ 
sation of further areas of the law. 

The proposed "voting on security is¬ 
sues” and the drafting of "common Eu¬ 
ropean attitudes in this sector” have 
been reduced in the new list of object¬ 
ives of the Act to a “coordination of the 
standpoints of the member states re¬ 
garding certain political, economic and 
security aspects.” . 

. In a departure from the original 
draft, the whittled-down document defi¬ 
nes the new scope of activity for the 
Union. This now contains some sugges¬ 
tions from the French .government me¬ 
morandum on a rehneo europienne 
(European revival) and the 
“Mandate Report" of the EEC Com¬ 
mission, which also proposes a re-orien¬ 
tation of the Community. 

The comprehensive “European 
Act” as originally drafted by Genschcr’s 
aides wqs conceived as a treaty on a Eu¬ 
ropean Union. It wus to have been re¬ 
viewed by the Council of Europe five 


I f not a full-fledged war, there Is at 
least some serious skirmishing In the 
EEC over Germany’s stiff beer-brewing 
regulations. 

The Bavarians have always regarded 
beer as a staple food that had to be pure 
and unadulterated. Now even Bonn 
Health Minister Anke Fuchs has adop¬ 
ted this stance In defence of the beer re¬ 
gulations, saying that "due to the high 
per capita consumption or beer in the 
Federal Republjcof Germany It must 
be subject to the same stiff purity regu¬ 
lations as any other food. 

Beer sold in Germany may have four 
ingredients only: malt, hops, yeast and 
water. 

This , categorical, purity Imperative 
dates back to a decree of . Bavaria's 
puke Wilhelm IV, Issued in 1516. 

The German regulations would con¬ 
cern nobody but the Germans if It were 
not for the fact that (hey apply to all — 
including foreign’ — beer sold in Ger¬ 
many. 1 . ' 

( This purity obsession is one of the 
reasons why German beet 1 imports are 
low: 75 milljdn litres, a year tompafed 
with the domestic output of 9! billion 
litres.,'. 

, Foreign:, brewery frequently qse 
maize, rice or other grains instead of 
mpltpiade front barley. 

: This, calls for chemical additives 
ranging from froth stabilisers td,sait. 


years after being signed “with the aim 
of summing up the progress mude in a 
European Union Treaty." 

Here, too, not all member nations arc 
prepared to go along. Some insist that 
such progress be institutionalised only 
in "an adequate form.” 

Out time is running out. The current 
council president, a Dane, has made it 
clear in the Parliament that European 
cooperation must prove itself on the ba¬ 
sis of the existing treaties. 

. The Genscher-Colombo initiative is 
still under review by the council, lie 
said, warning againt "hasty reforms of 
the existing treaties.” 

In the first half of 1983, when Germa¬ 
ny assumes the presidency of the coun¬ 
cil, Genscher will be able to speed 
things up and, perhaps, crown his six- 
month term as president with the finali¬ 
sation of the Act. 

That would, of course, be his Inst 
chance because the nearing second di¬ 
rect election of the European Parlia¬ 
ment would in all likelihood bring other 
issues to the fore that would require un¬ 
divided attention. , 

There is, for example, the draft treaty 
that the institutional committee of the 
Europarliament wants to work out und 
make the central campaign issue. The 
Greeks will succeed the Germans in the 
presidency; and since this will be their 
.first Community presidency, they will 
be unlikely .to.,want to. tackle such u 
complicated project. 

Thus, the Bonn government's vaun¬ 
ted Europolitlcal initiative bus ulrcudy 
been greatly wulorod down. 

It is, in fact, by no means sure whe¬ 
ther the project will ultimately be 
known as "European Act". No agree¬ 
ment has so fur been reached, according 
to Genscher, on the title of the proposui 
"aimed at making the comprehensive 


The froth flies 
over German 
beer regulations 

saltpetre and various sulphur com¬ 
pounds. 

Considering that the Germans aro 
world champion beer drinkers with an 
annual per capita consumption of ISO 
litres, it is not surprising that foreign 
brewers would like to capture a share of 
this mammoth market. They consider 
the German regulations as a protectio¬ 
nist measure favouring domestic bre¬ 
wers. 

The Brussels EEC Commission 
agrees, arguing that the law hampers 
free trade within the Community. A 
protest to this effect has been lodged in 
Bonn. 

But Germany ,is adamant. It points to 
a passage of the EEC Treaty whereby 
measures aimed at protecting the health 
of the people are. justified and do not 
conflict with provisions governing free 
trade. 

To substantiate this, Bonn has com¬ 
missioned a number of research insti¬ 
tutes 1 to analyse the chemical additives 
in foreign brewed brands, 
i Though the results have not yqt been 
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political goal of a European Union*, 
spicuous for all." ^ 

It is also possible that some metal, 
nations would like to have £ 
Genscher-Colombo initiative swept i 
the agenda through u "declaration t 
principles by the heads of state 
government," 

If this were to happen, very |jJ 
would remain of a project that wasjtJ 
led with so much fanfare. 

In any event, the 
sceptical towards this gesture wjtq 
was first put before it, 


Several of the parliamentary yJ 
rings at the time culled a ,Coramu3 


I industry 

Armaments, a business with 


an uneasy conscience 


H: 


erbert Getting, an 1G Motall shop 
steward at Blohm + Voss, takes u 
I’urllameitt Jin view of the heudline Bananas In- 
«id Of Frigates In Vorwtirts, theSo- 
JjDemOcratic weekly. ■ 
beaded an article about the activi- 


pings at the lime culled a .Coromiaj working party set up to consi- 
policy to fight the economic cri$ii N fciliematives to manufacturing arma- 
thc improvement of the Communiiyi lA aocount f° r ntast work the 
cision making processes the most pt» <* ocs 


ing tasks in developing the EEC a 
further. 

Even the Liberals, who were then 
favourable towards Genscher's toft 
tive, stressed that the Europarliad 
was already working on reform props] 
sals for the Community and, above 
on moves that would strengthen Its 
role. By implication, this meant that 
Euro-MPs counted on Genscher's 
Colombo's support. 

This is another acid test coming 
next spring when the institutional 
miuee is to present its draft treaty u> 
Council of Ministers and the public. 

That wilt perhaps also show whU 
strategy is more credible and hencsta 
ter in the long run: (hat of Oontckt 
who has faced the public with phi 
and initiatives with a view to Mr 
public relations effect — plans to k 
whittled down behind dosed doon- 
or that of the old Europe hand AUkq 
SpinelH. ’ 

Splnelli enlisted the support flfp 
many Euro-MPs from os many poM 
groupings as possible before persuadlB| 
the Purliument to uppolnt a conunHW 
that is assigned special tusks und ihtih 
now gradually drafting proposals HWJ 
to find u majority before presentloj 
them to the public at iho next 
election in 1984. 

DetltfPuti 

(I'ranVrurter Rundicliau,! 


j| is easy to see why Herr Octtlng and 
gwrkmates at the Hamburg shipyard 
nopfri. Headlines of this kipd arc 
pd to the mill of widespread preju- 

fc. . • .. • 

fyoie who call for conversion of raa- 
iohduring capacity to produce civilian 
lipment instead of armaments are 
us rule to be unrealistic, to say the 
t 

Yet the Blohm + VoSs shop stewards 
Ibeipetific objectives in mind. One of 
key demands in their declaration of 
les reads: "We want safe Jobs 
meaningful work." 

Ikre are two reasons why the Ham- 
kjihipbutlders are worried about the 
{Uouilook at the company, in which 
Jnjwn hold a majority stake and Sie- 


issued Brussels has already inti 
that they will not muke it abandon 
standpoint. 

If there were something . wrong 
non-German beers, the Brussel* 


Hi 12.5 per cent of the share capital. 

I Upbuilding orders invariably flue- 
Me, while at Blohm + Voss “arma- 
«ts has come to account for an in- 
oniogly large share of overall 
aft" as the working party puts it. 
highly half a payroll of 7,000 build 
wd components for the . Leo,- 
Mtai|k, which between them account 
[bibout 70 per cent of turnover. 

This hfavy reliance on urms trade or- 
jjsiiBnythlng but reassuring, Blohm + 
gnitaff agree. They feel it is a source 
pjnve uncertainly. . 

‘Armaments jobs are extremely de¬ 
nt on short-term politfcul 
*lons," Iho working purty notes, 
ijy fluctuate heuvily on uccount of 
aNb domestic demand and unstable 
pwlonal markets." 

Jiu applies not only to the Hamburg 
TVd.Tens of thousands of firms in 
federal Republio of Germany aro 
w less dependent on what the 
ehr or foreign customers order. 


crats argue, the people in the counjj Jkirty-scven years after the end of 
of origin would already have <«cQncj World War, which cost so 
harmful effects. V u mh [Jf^Hons of lives, the arms trade is 

Moreover, they say, nobody « F |Noe» | n Germany again, 
to stop the,Germans from conupuiw rathe trade seems to have an unea- 
brew according to their own r«lp^ 1 ^science. Statistics seem to be 
they are expected to do is to Pg j«filcd about virtually everything in 
other beers to compete on the UFF but the figures available on 
market. , Jtnns trade are decidedly sketchy, 

Exactly this, however, is "Pending which orders are fell 


. . however, 

German brewers want to prevent, 
fear that foreign beers will b® wj 
considerably, lower prices which, 
say, would be unfuir competition. 

They maintain tht it is doubtful 
ther breweries — especially those 
borders — will be able to weather 
competition. ■ 

Since both parties are 


ng which orders ore felt ,to 
;J%ry and which are not, estimates 
ft of the trade range front 
to DM30bn last year.: . 

*1 would put Germany in fifth 
(railing the United States, the So- 
Won, France and Britain as an 

. .,■ ^ companies In the arms busl* 

sticking .TT*nothing but manufacture arma- 


umvc vvmi i- t. ^wing out manuiaciure anna- 

standpoint there is no end oi "J Conglomerates predominate, for 
war" iq sight. -Ivv- WMl reasons and by virtue of tech- 

In any event, Bonn and Bru$seaij "Jpcal developments, 
entrenched themselves for a long, ^burg peace research scientist Mi- 
P“te. • .jWk* has drawn up a list of the 

There I* even a possibility . 

bers of the European Court P! £■ , gW; and missile manufacturers 
will one day havo to down a g&F JgWroiUTBfllkovif-BIphm (MBB) 
two — purely in the line of duty, v, league with an arms iumovpr of 
Hnns-MHyW ^DM2.5bn, especially now W 
<Koln»r 4 Au8 “ ri - ^ VFW, 


Then come AEG and Siemens, each 
of which he estimates to do about 
DM2bn worth of arms business a year. 
These three are head and shoulders 
above the rest. 

Next come KroussrMaffei, Munich 
mnnufacturere of the Leopard tank, 
with arms turnover totalling about 
DMIbn. 

The remainder include both well- 
known ngnies in the arms, business, 
such as Rhcinmet&U, Krupp-MaK. and 
the mnjor shipyards, and companies 
less known for their stake in the arms 
trade. 

They include Zahnradfabrik Frie- 
drichshafen, the Diehl group in Nurem¬ 
berg and commercial vehicle manufac¬ 
turers Magirus-Deutz, MAN and 
Daimler-Benz. 

MAN and Daimier-Benz hold equal 
shares in MTU, the motor and turbine 
manufacturers who come fifth on Br- 
zoska's list. 

The extent to which Individual firms 
are dependent on arms business varies 
widely. It accounts for 14 per cent at 
AEG and a mere six per cent at Sie¬ 
mens, as opposed to three quarters of 
turnover at Krauss-MafTei. . 

Given difficulties in deciding which 
companies are involved in the nrms 
trade, it is hardly surprising that estima¬ 
tes of (he numbers employed In it vary 
widely. 

IQ Mctall, the trade union that co¬ 
vers most of the companies concerned, 
reckons there must bo betwoen 20b,Odd 
and 250,000. Herr Brzoska estimiates the 
current number to be about 240.000. 

The number of armaments workers 
hns been on iho decline for years and 
has only Just regained the 1971 level. 
Turnover, on the other hand, has sky¬ 
rocketed. 

The trade Is still In a phase of expan¬ 
sion, says Herr Brzoska: 

"Output for the Bundeswehr’s third 
procurement wave is running flat out, 
while arms exports continue to increase. 
Economically, technologically and, 
above all, politically the outlook for the 
West German . arms trade looks 
magnificent." 

Yet Herr Brzoska and his West Berlin 
colleague Christian Wetlmann feel a 
crisis is round the comer, and they list 
several reasons why: 

• Bundeswehr procurement pro¬ 
grammes, such as the 122 frigate and 
the Leopard tank, are due to end in a 
few years' time. 

•, Public funds are no longer availa¬ 
ble. The cupboard is bare and additio¬ 
nal arms purchases are unlikely, espe¬ 
cially as funding current programmes is 
proving problematic. 

# Greater emphasis is placed, these 
days on relatively less expensive arma¬ 
ments that take less time to manufac¬ 
ture. Military men are increasingly 
doubtftil of thp value of sophisticated 
systems liable to break down. Besides, 
next to no*one can afford thpm, 

Should domestic sales take a tumble, 
exports would be the only way out. Al¬ 
ready at feast a fifth of the output is exr 
ported, Submarines and guns made in 
Germany sell well; turnover last year 
totalled at least DM2.5bn. . 

in the export stakes too Germany is 
in fifth place, trailing the United;States, 
the Soviet Union, France and Britain- . 

Only about 39 per. cent, of arma ex* 



Defence Minister Hans Apal handa over the first Leopard II tank In 1976. 

(Photo: Svea Simon) 


ports goes to other N&to countries. 
Third World countries are the best cus-. 
tomers. And manufacturers are k^en to 
do even more business with them. 

The Bonn coalition of Soda! and 
Free Democrats, realising that the trade 
may soon be in trouble, issued revised 
arms export regulations last May that 
relaxed previous restrictions. 

it remains to be seen whether they 
will do the trick. For one, competition 
in world markets is growing in¬ 
creasingly tough, especially now thre¬ 
shold countries are in the running. 

Brazil, for instance, exported arma¬ 
ments worth more than $lbn last year. 

For another, countries that have been 
good customers are Increasingly rim- 
nlng out of money. 

Hecr Wellqiann says pven an ( unpre¬ 
cedented arms export drive would only 
partially improve the position. Demand 
has declined so drastically that even the 
most ruthless salesmanship could not 
offset the decline. 

At the'companies concerned even a 
partial improvement would be more 
than welcome. On 12 December 1980 
about 1,000 Kiel shipyard workera took 
to the streets for the sake of job securi¬ 
ty. They demonstrated to try and per¬ 
suade Bonn to allow their company, 
Howqldiswerke-Peutsohe Werft, to 
build submarines for Chile., 

For shipbuilding workers at Blohm .+*. 
Voss in nearby Hamburg that was tho 
last straw. The Idea of West German 
workers clamouring for arms deliveries 
to a fascist regime prompted them to set 
up their working party to look into al¬ 
ternative products. 

They were motivated by both mqral 
considerations and worries about their 
own jobs. Arms means jobs is a slogan 
that is more than too simple, they feel; 
it is wrong. , , „ ’ 

•Who can blame, them? Short-time 
working is about to be reintroduced for 
about 2,000 Blohm + Voss workers. 

They put forward as only one of thqir 
arguments (ho theory that the arms 
trade Is a job killer because orders fluc¬ 
tuate. They also claim that: 

i • it promotes inflation because (he 
Income generated is not matched'by 
available, goods manufactured,.. , 

• it is a .waste of research and 
development potential with.serious con¬ 
sequences for industrial structure as a 
whole and, finally, 

• it is not even a booster for civilian 

production. r.< 

The working party alms to proyp 
"there are enough, civilian products wo 
could manufacture without suffering 
the disadvantages of forfeited qualifica¬ 
tions, lower wages and loss of jobs, tak¬ 


ing into aocount specific circumstance? 
at Blohm + Voss," 

. They set great store by environmental 
protection, commodity recycling, ener¬ 
gy technology and capital goods,for the 
Third World. 

They have visions of drawing up a 
masterplan for ensuring Hamburg's 
energy supplies including the manufac¬ 
ture of new power stations by Blohm + 
Voss. 

The company has already built power 
stations and the working party feels it 
still has manpower with the know-how. 
Its development division is underem¬ 
ployed at present. 

Another idea is to design and build 
wind power stations for use on board 
ships. The management feel this Is an 
interesting proposal in a shipbuilding 
context. Oettlng also mentions landing 
systems for countries without port fad* 
litles and broking systems for tankers. 

The response to suoh Ideas and acti*> 
vities has been divided, The shop 
stewards feel they have now, after ill* 
itial scepticism, largely convinced their 
workmates. . 

They are also convinced they ace 
largely responsible’ far having peraua- 
ded the management to reveal details of 
its plans for civilian product lines. 

Yet they are well aware Of the funda¬ 
mental problem. "The lads are devoting 
thought to matters that ought not to be 
their concern," he admits. 

. Herr Oettlng has encountered trade 
union criticism of the bid. Critics- ac+ 
cuse the working party of .running a 
kind of think tank for the management 
rather than .debating arms problems 

from a political angle.. 

- IG Metall is aware, of the .problem 
too. Klaus Mchrens, a leading union of¬ 
ficial, says trade union activity on the 
shopfloor cannot:possibly solve the dis¬ 
armament problem cn its own. = v 
. Disarmament is basically, q,.political 
issue, yet Rebate and planning.for alter¬ 
native, socially meaningful .products 
has an.important part to play in both 
safeguarding jobs and promoting .an 
awareness of the problem that Is essen¬ 
tial if further moves are to be under- 
tfikcn. 

Lucas Aerospace in Britain is an 
example of how activities of this, kind 
can ease pressure on jobs. The staff 
drew,Up alternatives to arms manufac¬ 
ture which thp.management consistently 
rejected, but redundancies wero stop¬ 
ped as a result. 

The. idea has caught on |n Germany, 
Working parties have been : set,'up .at 
Krupp-MaK in Kiel and VFW.In Brei 
men. - Mario Mutter 

. (Frankhiriar RundKhsix. 7 Auguit 1982) 
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AEG-Telefunken bid to cancel debts 


and stave off bankruptcy 


A EG-Telefttnken is trying to escape 
bankruptcy by seeking a court su¬ 
pervised arrangement to wipe out 60 
per cent of its debt. 

The company cannot pay Its bills and 
has applied to a Frankfurt court for a 
compensation procedure for creditors 
to be put into action. 

AEQ’s board wants all creditors ex¬ 
cept the very smalJest to have their 
claims reduced to 40 per cent. 

Not a case for 
state bail out 

I t was a Black Monday at least at first 
glance: Germany’s second-largest 
Electrical and electronics company. With 
a'payroll of close to 100,000 in Germa¬ 
ny'alone* was insolvent and applied to a 
Frankfurt court for a rescheduling of 
debti ■ f : - 

-The proceedings provide a last chan- 
ce to salvage what is worth salvaging 
and put what remains on a sound foot¬ 
ing, two costly rescue attempts 
having failed in the past eight years. 

The'rescue actions cost the banks a 
total of DM 1.5bnin waived principle 
and interest payments. 1 

But the net result w4s nil. The banks 
Went on too long with their artificial re¬ 
spiration^ With smaller debtors, they are 
much swifter to‘turning off the credit 

tap! ‘ " - • 1 . ’• • 

■ -In the case of AEG, .there are some 
DM5bn worth of loans at stake for the 
25 banks involved; and many of these 
banks* could themselves have troubles 
on'bad debts of this size. So they deci- 
dedto throw good money after bad. 
.i.NoW, however, It Is in the interest of 
the banks’ depositors, borrowers 'and 
stockholders to put an end to It. 1 I * 

■By resorting to the court, the AEG 
boat'd and the banks have' simply abi¬ 
ded by their avowed determination to 
settle* the'crisis in the spirit of free en¬ 
terprise. And this is how it should be. 

'They* would have .caused enotmous 
damage to our market economy system 
h'ad* they adopted the trade unions' call 
for the state as-a reseller.^- ■ v u: 

!: The taxpayers' money- cannot In the 
long xunmave-unprofitable jobs. And 
there .'Is much to indicate-that Bonn ac* 
ted with economio common*-senBo 1 by 
restricting itself to offering a-guarantee 
that' Would-facilitate * a* free ehterprisd 
solution /rather that! -assuming the tblO 
of-rescuer (by nationalising the Cbmpa* 
ny or buying an equity Jrt It). : 

Settlement'of J the AEG- crisis in' the 
Spirit of'private- enterprise is particular* 
ty'tteCessary? the Crisis Is dUe-primarily 
tdpodr-taanageraehf‘and ‘too 'much 
union opposition (6 rejuvenation bids!. 1 - 
"The unions Will also play a key'role 
in efforts to 1 save and 'make profitable 
again those sectors that are still viable! 
Capital goods,' with a payroll of 60,000. 

- ' This ft the point to which AEG Will 
have to slim/ 1 t <•■■■ 

■ Only iftHe ! tradeimibns f the staff re- 
ptbseritatives - Oh the supervisory board 
aWd the Works council Summon the* cou¬ 
rage and the common seh*e they 1 have 
lacked kb far Will fe August 1 1982 ndt'tie 
U Black Monday in the clbre to 1 OOfye'dr 
historydf'AfiG.' ’ -i 

. .V :U Franz Specks 1 ' 

‘ " rl ' (RhrinlichtrKtt, 1 I O’August 1982) 


The board’s plan must be approved 
by creditors holding 80 per cent of the 
firm's debt. The procedure would give 
AEG a breathing space in which to 
restructure. 

This latest trouble for a company 
which has been constantly in financial 
deep waters over the past few years, 
comes just before its lOQth anniversary 
next year. 

Many of the company's 120,000 staff 
members are now worried about their 
jobs. Banks and suppliers already take 
it for granted that they will have to 
write off 60 per cent of what owed to 
them. 

The insolvency of AEG-Telefunken 
marks the failure of the most SpCctaciif 
far rescue action in Germany’s post-war 
corporate histbry. 

The court application is intended, to 
usher iti a new beginning for the com- 
pany, but it is a bitter arid tragic event 
that will do immense damage to the re¬ 
putation of German business abroad! 1 ' 

For Heinz Dtlrr, a Stuttgart entrepre¬ 
neur who was appointed the company's 
chairman two-ahd-a-half years ago in' a 
last rescue bid, this is the greatest defeat 
of his career. . ! ! 

How did this last desperate step come 
about? The .resuscitation attenipts, 
which iii the pist two years had cost the 
Company’s banks CjM2bn and meant 
the lay-off of'30,000 people, were riot 
onpught:.!« . -i•■.!.:»!, ' !.' 1 

And even Ddrr's efforts to motivate 
the staif could not offset the years ’of 
mismanagement by his predecessors 
when the company's reserves were 
gradually eaten up. ’ ’ * ' '‘ 

As a bank manager put it,' theVbney 
that was poure'd in front the top ‘just 
flowed out again at the bdt(orrf.‘ l .;' il ''' 

’ Only a radlcal new begitinfog epufd 
have put AEG-Tele(\inklm back'ori its 

• - • ■ ■ • ■ • . ■ ■ 111 i 


P lhns Were drawn up- at the Jend of 
1979 to avert dlshster foi’ AEG^ 
which was founded in 1 1883 hy'Emit'Rtt- 
thertau; as' Deutsche- Edisort-GeSells- 
ohaft ffl'r ari&ewfindto EleCtricltSt 1 •• 

" The 1979 plan was to haVe been car¬ 
ried out by Heinz DQft.'Who wa&'apy 
pointed 1 chief Executive tWo : and a • half 
years ago.' He himself was already 1 the 
owner of a medium-slzedjjroupofcram- 
panies. ; * • ';•« -i.-* \ i 

1 The financial backing fOr the rescue 
Whs to have been provided by the cbm j 
party’s babki 1 In- the forth'tif a DM930rif 
liquidity shot in the arm (DM310fo aS 
shares'and another DM620m as supple- 
ntd n't ary-money);'>’•" - i i-.-i' -iu-.v 
S hareholders' had to put up with'8 
pitaT hsducdoh at 'the rate! df'thick'to 
bhe. At 1 the' same-time; other industrial 
firms provided'ah additional' DM4$0ni 
in the form of unsecured loanfi. 1 : :;,M - 

To Offset* th# company's unexpected- 
ly 1 high 1 lossesj‘ DQfr sbbseqiiently sold 
many of the' cdrhp&riy’S 'eqUities 'hn’d 
parts of AEG-Telefunken itself. »* ~ 

' In 1980, AEG started 'ttfgbtlatlH^'the 
sale- of ‘Draloric; and 1 the 5 Frahkftirt- 
based Hartmann & -firdlin ' winjufty 
(mfeaatiri ng and 1 cbhfroldevfces): «• 13 
1 More than 8,000 jobs were made > 'r*< 
dundant by the martigertfin AEG-tele- 
funkCn's Oenttah plaritk- And'despite 
exceptional eafriings of DM237hi,‘f980 
closed DM278m iri (he red;’ ' l ■ ' 
lh-1981. DQrr sold to'.BdsCh *75 per 


feet. This would have had to be a reha¬ 
bilitation involving ieverpl industrial 
partners and much of the risk would 
have had to be shifted to Bonn and the 
state government. 

, This was the original intention, but it 
didq't' happen. No sooner had the 
hanks agreed oh a new energetic rescue 
than Bonn put a spanner in the works 
by refusing to issue a federal guarantee 
£t this point on the grounds that such a 
move called, for a thorduih evaluation 
by outside auditors. 

Nobody could blame Bonn. It had 
previously put AEG-Telefunken on a 
pedestal da a prime, example of rehabili¬ 
tation through the forces of free enter¬ 
prise." '' 1 ' “ ' 

When Bonn anhounced that the audit 
was unlikely to be completed before the 
autumn, the banks raised a huge him- 
pus."' ; 

SIX ’of the 24 banks forming the res¬ 
cue consortium opted out, 

The rest gave the Impression of being 
prepared to go ahead. But the moment 
the issue of financial participation by 
(he individual banks was raised they 
were Unable to agree among themselves. 

The wofk force (represented by the 
works council) had backed DQrir in his 
decision to cut back on social benefits 
and had endorsed some of the proposed 
lay-offs In"a decision that went against 
the grain. . . 

^But When it came.to the .equity-parti¬ 
cipation of (he British General Electric 
Company the works council suddenly 
decided jo oppose the management In a 
trial of strength! " 

If demanded that the British com¬ 
ply be turned doWn, arguing that 
th^re Would be even more lay-offs If it 
were given an equity. 

Shortly before the company applied 
to the court for receivership.The works 

f! . . ■ I I— —.. I. . ,,. —mm . 
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1 

cent equity in Telefonbau und Normal- 
zelu ' i-•* — • 

1 ' Forty-nine per cent of the profitable 
cable technology and distant communi¬ 
cations sectors were sold (20 per cent 
each to Maiihesmann ahd Bosch aiid 9 
peybent to Allianz).' 

;Three 1 major banks*indirectly parti'ci- 
paced id the’ office machine fim Olym-* 
pia, acquiring 49 per Cent; while Bosch 
bought 4 20 per cent equity. 

J A cooperation deal irt the tools sector 
was'sighed with’Peugeot, and 4 minors 
ty equity in Teldix was sold. : •' 

J Another!7*860 jobs were made redun- 
dam in the German-based Operations In 
1981. Exceptional earnings of DM430nf 
(sales)'artd- the waivingpf bank claims 
wbrth' DM240m 'enabled AEG to close 
1981 with a : balance sheet loss of Only 
DM24m. 'Pehslbn claims were cut by 
two-thirds : In* r a : deal made With the 
Works Council. 

1 '■ Thert were ksSentlally three : ihihgs 
that ai (fed f A Eg; Thd ■ huge debts called 
for artiitlal interest payments ! o'f close to 
DM650m. The dOrteStlh’ appliances-SCO- 
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ty or that it nationalise the compan? 
as if this approach could have h& 
the staff cutbacks. T 

Months of public discussion (hath 
ceded the court application natunj 
undermined faith in the viability of c 
company still further, and business. 

especially in the home applianwsuft ■.. -. . . -. 

— declined even further. 1 .. *• jtalriess and economic researchers 

To make matters worse; the p reB i 8 f ri " 8 tha ‘ if , ln(ere!t 

cash injection by the banks. tSJ f* nd wa8e d “ Is . wer0 

materia ise and pending this Bo “ i«lt, Wd economy wouid lraprove. 

also unprepared to come up“k 

promised export guarantee. As«i t . hl « her profits “ nd lncrtased ln ' 

*2* Sit. condftion, for Improvement 

Although DUrrcenno be absoW, ^’Eye,, (ho curtllnt a0 . 

responsibility, the mem blame * “ , been 'balanced sooner than 

with past managements. •• D * - - - 

DUrr’s initial and qtilto viUblo« 
cept of splitting the huge concert 
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The crystal-ball gazers wonder where 
that turn-for-the-better got to 


opening it up to Industrial"p‘ 
came very late. And the inability of 
banka t6 agree among each 6ther 
DUrr's move tod late. " 

What was at stake, he sald'ln’ aji'i 
terview with StuUgarter Zeliuni 1 
also his personal credibility. .. ||( ! 

the remark was clearly addressed 
the banks which had asked him |ott 
oyer the company’s reins in thf fjj 
place and now forced, him to jesop.to 
bankruptcy court. ,• 

How ls it to continue? ABQ- 
maintain its production in sector* 
possible. This means primarily in 
nical goods. 

With a payroll of only 60.000 by 1 
the rest of the paying part of the 
tion is to continue. Unprofitable 1 ! 

— primarily household appliances 
will be faced with a new tide of lay 
..Though. PQtt Intends' ib - bflrij 
much of thb Initial faith* In him has 
lost And Dresdner Bank ChMjUfli 
Hans Friderichs, who is AEG's’supt^ 
sory board chairman, has also nottc® 
out of thb debacle unscathed. 

What will remain of AEG,’Oeniii^i 
sccond-largesl electrical concern, ^ 
be no more than a pitiful rcmhanl.. 

Anton MW 
(Stullgnrter Zcllunj}, 10 


:ed. But the slump continues. 
Perhaps the dyed-in-the-wool 
touts, who said that the market 
c^r-saturated, were hot far off the 


Ste'are certain goods like, electrical 
iieiold appliances that have long 
taken for granted in every home 
are no longer being bought — ex¬ 
it tt'placemehts. 

hi this, saturation theory Is only 
right. Most of the public still like 
things. But the economic sltua- 
and light money make it Impossl- 

1 

Tboagh Interest rates have declined 
M three per cent in the past few 
against the level of about a year 
they are still about 30 per cent 
than they were four years ago. 

,- 111)10 same time, available house- 
incomes are going down white re- 
outgolngi, like heating bills, are 
1 

ifr ctault, private consumption de¬ 


clined lest year and is likely to continue 
to drop. 

Though not exactly desirable, this has 
been accepted by the politicians, whoso 
attitude is that Improved real Incomes 
should be prevented so that industry 
should have money to invest. 

But while incomes have gone down, 
investment has not gone up. 1 — in spite, 
of government subsidies designed to sti¬ 
mulate it. 

Industrial output fell still further and 
orders in hand In mid-year were below 
the same period .last year. : 

Foreign demand is declining still fur¬ 
ther. This was inevitable in view of the 
stagnating world trade and the import 
barriers that have been put up by the 
USA, Britain and France. 

It is understandable that sales pros¬ 
pects both at home, and abroad are 
anything but rosy. German investors are 
delaying investment projects and so 
prolonging the slump. 

All this makes it clear that there will 
be no growth (adjusted for inflation) 
this year. 

The fact that Commerzbank's Walter 
Seipp Is convinced that there are more 
businessmen than generally assumed 
now on the brink of launching Invest¬ 
ment projects Is not much of a consola¬ 
tion. They have been poised longer than 
they originally intended. 

Several years of investment restraint 
have: naturally caused a need to catch 
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tor remained unsuccessful evert 
restructuring. Tele fan ken had huge 
ses'abroad. DOrr said that two-iM 
the close to DMISbn volurte 
was accounted for by capita! ^00 
was sound. - • " •' , 

He emphasised that it Ms 
tlrely consumer goods that 'caused 
problems. Banks estimated the' 
of this summer at more than DM 
In the early summer, Dflrr pr . 
his 1983 plan for AEG. Thesis 
sourid AEG-Techhik, a WW « 
subsidiary, was id tie taken over 
industriarrirm. Guarantees and * 
phtion by the state Were to have 
to : rehabilitate the corisuiner gd 
tor. But In August, the potetitiBi 
partner for AEG-Techriik, the’ 

Electric Company, IdSt Interest. ... 

'Ah initial assistance thove'by 
vemment in the form bf ekpbrt gw 
tpcs to the tune of DM600th 
be 'implemented because the w* 
could nbt agree ort the rate at wW" 
pM275m loan (upon which the 8“ J 
tee was contingent) should be “j’JJ 
up among them. "■■■ S 

In July and August, Dflrr WjJ 
With'two more partners. ^ }rund 
acquire an equity in the home.TO 
hies' sector while the American • 
concern 
Components 
AEG. 

(Frankfurter RUnd*ctiku; i0\ 
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up. While the purchase of . a ,new 
machine or a new car can be postponed 
for a couple of years, this cannot be 
done for much longer because normal 
wear and tear makes replacements no* 
cessajy.. 

Yet the moment at which the replace¬ 
ment. has to be. made has been post¬ 
poned time and again. , 

Now even the most incorrigible opti¬ 
mists see no upswing before neat 
spring. 

, The pres}d?nj of. the Standing Confe¬ 
rence, of Chambere of Industry and 
Commerce, Otto Wolff von Ameropgen, 
says there are signs indicating a. repeat 
ofthb Great Dppression.ofthe 193Qs.. 

The wave of protectionism in the 
USA and. elsewhere, embargos and ger 
nerally restrictive policies hardly help 
to stimulate world trade .and boost the 
economy, ... . 

But this 1^ .only one side of the coin. 
Declining tax, revenues in this country, 
together, with a high state debt and the 
resulting high interest payments by the 
public sector, .make it impossible to 
boost the economy through government 
investment programmes. . . 

In view of this situation, it is not hard 
to predict that even next year will bring 
no more 1 than a slight recovery. There 
will be no genuine breakthrough to¬ 
wards growth.'; . 

•Anton Hanger 

(Sluttgirtcr Zeltung,9 August 1982) 



still rising 

T he jobless figures for July Wt a re- 
edrd: 1,757,437. This means that the 
1.8 milliqn monthly average unemploy¬ 
ment forecast by the president of the : 
Federal Labour Office, Josef Sting), has 
almost arrived. 

* The budget has been drafted on the 
assumption that the annual average df 
unemployment for this year would be 
1.75 million. ' * 

There are plenty of reasons for the 
present unemployment Tate of 7.2 per 
cent! The Mump continues, and as usual 
ih the? Summer months of recession 
years, Industry h’esltatei to hire new. 
staff. 

- Ahd school'leavers,bbrp ih the High 
birthrate years ira now crowding the la¬ 
bour market, Which can only absorb 
some of these young people. 1 
.. 1 Explanations for' rising 1 unemploy¬ 
ment are matchfed by reclpesfcracute. 

There; k'rt tHosd whb demand job 
creation measures by Ihe itate, with art 
emphasis'oh riedpIc Wbildng lesk. 

Bonrt, has been' studying, the poWlbi- 
ilties but has hot yet collie up with tltd; 
results. This would suggest'that the'If 
everybody' worked less thebe' would be 
Work far all argument ft; not conclusive. 

There can be'no denying that unim- 
plbymdntis a consdquericeof pdorceb- 
riomlc ptrfortnahce — be; tHe wb|fcs 
hbme-madtf dr Imtidrtedftom abroad.; 

Shorter working houre Without redu¬ 
ced pay would bedoctorihg the'symp¬ 
tom* without’burihg’the root of the 1 l|f» 
ness, the 1 rtfcttsloni Which Increas¬ 
ed labour'hosts, Would only aggravate 

fd ^ er -' . Guhtrd W'ck ■ 

' Icite:.,: (RflWfrNaPhflfiMWtSAufftd ■ 


New technology 
‘puts 3m 
jobs at risk 9 

M ore than three million jobs are 
likely to be lost in the immediate 
future because new. technology. involv¬ 
ing micro-electronics, says, the Qermah 
trade union federation (DGBj! 

But the DGB sees no alternative to 
new technology because International 
competition is so tough. 

There are some 2.7 million jobs. In 
jeopardy in the service industries and 
offices plone,. DQB executive, bq^rd 
member Siegfried Bleicher has told the 
news agency Deutscher Depeschen- 
Dleqst(ddp). 

Bleicher called for an amendment of 
labour participation laws to give works 
councils more say in the introduction of 
new technologies.' 

What .mattfrg js to make technical 
progress socially manageable,. Bleicher 
said. . . r 

Since microelectronics means : more, 
productivity, it also offers an opppjdu- 
njty to finance social progress, ip!;the 
form of shorter working times, which 
bleicher regards as a major instrument 
In the fight against unemployment, ’ 
Some 45 per cent of all office work in 
such areas as text processing can be for-, 
nialised while 25 to 30 per cent can be 
automated.'There are 2.7 mill ion. en¬ 
dangered jobs hpre alpne,” he said. . 

’ In mechanical engineering, the auto¬ 
mobile and electrical industries, an. an¬ 
nual 3,5 per cent of jobs are already be¬ 
ing replaced by microprocessors, a.c* 
counting for a total of 100,000"jobs! a 
year.. 

In the watchmaking Industry. 4^;per 
cent of jobs have been, lost In '.the past 
fewyears.' 

In management the DGB exppcts th'e 
loss of about 115,000 jobs. ‘. 

Bleicher also pointed to (he increased, 
use of Industrial robots, expected to 
reach about 40,000 by 199Q. 

Bpt the .unions see no alternative’ to 
sifch hew technologies because of Inter¬ 
national competition, . 

Opp-third df Germany’s Industry de¬ 
pends op exports.. .. 

Biplcher stressed that the unions do 
not pn principle iqppose. the . technical 
revolution, saying: “It's noqscnsp to ac:. 
cuse us of being against machlhes.”- -. 

What* the! DGti wants is to safeguard 
the Hqalth of t|ie vyorkers, keep skjl|s|at; 
their present level' and prevent, material 
losses. . . f .... , 

.in officp the hew technology .is, 
already straining workers to the limit. 

’ In, Its fight against the negative ef¬ 
fects of technology, the DGB demands 
a say In thejtate’a research and .technio-j 
Ipgy poflpy. ahdadyance infgrmailorr op. 
changes in companies 
"As a result,, workers' co-determlna-, 
tio'n rights mustbe extended. . !,, J1; . 

“The prescnt labour partjcipatjdn : je- 
gfsl^tlop is Inadequate because It con¬ 
cerns only the consequences of entre-j 
prcneurial de^sions f " sale] B lei chef! 1 
' Iq view df ' this ( .“p.nsa,tisfactp^y» 
situation^, .the .trade unions and,wprks 
cpunctla.cah qinly react rather than act., ; , 
Though so me,employers are prepared, 
to' cooperafCn,and this is reflected h in 
their cqfiectivp contracts .wjth thej la¬ 
bour, force, ihe employer^’ association^ 
Kaye, so' categorically rejected ally, 
change. Ip the legislation. : ; 

.Bleicher criticised tfils attitude as tie.:, 
tag ’’shorter than shortsighted.";. ( . 

j ... •. - ;l .! , ' <^P, 

, Ceadf|«uUclip.Zcllu n |.6AufuMj9Ki). 
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What has happened to the German econo¬ 
my? And where is it going? This econo¬ 
mic perspective was written for WJrt- 
scbaftswocbe by Professor Dr Herbert 
Glerscb, who is director of Kiel Universi¬ 
ty’s department of International econo¬ 
mics, one of the five Institutes which draw 
up economic predictions for the Bonn go- 


■ PERSPECTIVE 

Facing up to changing 
economic realities 


vernment., 

1. In retrospect the SOs seem to have 
been economic miracle years for Ger¬ 
many, the 60s golden years worldwide 
and the 70s difficult. 

The 80s are running a grave risk of 
becoming sad years and, if we let our 
hearts sink further, years of depression 
comparable with the 30s. 

2. Growth came naturally in the 50s be¬ 
cause readiness to work, save, Invest 
and set up in business was neither un¬ 
duly encouraged nor hampered by or¬ 
ganisational or governmental power. 

It was brisk because the relationship 
between real earnings, productivity and 
interest rates enabled millions of people 
to achieve their ambition: jobs that 
grew increasingly productive. 

The Wirtscbaftswunder t or economic 
miracle, occurred because people pro¬ 
duced more than the parties to collect¬ 
ive bargaining dared to share out in ad-, 
vance, thereby leaving enough capital 
to invest in the future. 

3. The 60s became golden years by vir¬ 
tue of an economic policy innovation. 
Overall economic controls in the United 
States led to a demand backlog that 
gave European companies an opportu¬ 
nity of putting productivity, potential to’ 
maximum effect by means of mass pro¬ 
duction 8nd division of labour. 

This potential was enriched by tech¬ 
nology imported almost free of charge. 

Once again more value was added 
than society as a whole was prepared to 
lay claim to in advance. The result was 
still more new jobs and calls for mi¬ 
grant workers to meet the demand. 


has been taken, other prices that are 
wrong have assumed taboo proportions. 

They include farm prices, rents, the 
cost of study and exchange rates, or used 
to include exchange rates. 

In volume planning terms the diagno¬ 
sis sounds equally unsatisfactory. At the 
going real wage rates in Europe there 
are not enough competitive jobs. 

There is also a shortage of capital, of 
enterprising businessmen, of able exe¬ 
cutives and of innovative engineers and 
specialists. What calls for Courage to 
face the future no longer seems to be 
worth the trouble. 

7. In other sectors there is a surplus: 
too many people without regular jobs 
and too much red tape in government, 
in market organisations and lobbies and 
in companies. 

This unproductive surplus is financed 
by wage-earners who are first paid more 
than the fruits of their labour is worth, 
then have to pay so much in tax and so¬ 
cial security that they wonder whether it 
might not be better to join the raiilu of 
the takers or transfer to the parallel eco¬ 
nomy. 

8. Everyone in Europe Is hit by the loss 


of dynamism that has arisen because 
wrong incentives have prompted people 
to want the Wrong things. 

They are being led in the wrong di¬ 
rection, away from the management 
outlook and off to the rear, where there 
is more administration than activity, 
more orders than order, more prescrip¬ 
tion than cure, more talk than study and 
more taking than giving. 

In this way incentives are promoting 
a social security outlook that will 
doubtless before long be transformed 
into a fine-sounding philosophy of life. 
9. In the circumstances there can be no 
ruling out the possibility of slower 
growth leading to a steady decline in 
living standards. 

What can be done? Little benefit can 
be expected from the old trick of apply¬ 
ing pressure on interest rates to offset 
inordinately high real earnings. 

Capital markets have grown so sensi¬ 
tive that a mere increase in unemploy¬ 
ment prompting rumours on money 
policy will tend to push market interest 
rates up. 

So in the short term a step in the op¬ 
posite direction would seem to be cnll- 


H elmut Schmidt is by no means 
alone in having visions of a 1929- 
style crash. In America there is increas¬ 
ingly debate on whether the poor state 
of die economy today might 1 mean a 
fresh 1 929, tomorrow. 

The Bundesbank may feel such fears 
are wildly exaggerated and dangerous, 
but there can be no doubt that the Inter- 


A depressing 
thought: is 
it 1929 again? 


4. Then came the venture on to thin ico. 
Instead of quantity, people clamoured 
for quality. Instead of economy they 
Wanted ecology; Instead of productivi¬ 
ty, justice; instead of progress, security; 
Instead of the individual, the'collective; 
instead of the materialistic, the hu¬ 
mane; instead of the free market econo¬ 
my, political arrangements; instead of 
spontaneity, regulated provisions. Such 
was the change in the system of values. 

5. Europe also went through the end of 
overvaluation of the dollar and the end 
of inexpensive technology Imports. 
Since the oil crisis labour productivity 
has seemed less important than energy 
productivity. 

What was available for advance dis¬ 
tribution in the annual round of wage 
talks without affecting the employment 
situation was reduced to a minimum;' . 

But 'because everyone behaved aV 
though it was business as usual, partly 
as a result of Irresponsible guarantees 1 
of full employment. Jobs went to the' 
wail that'earned less in profits than was 
shared out in acitamcd.' 

Many jobs were only kept going be¬ 
cause they were subsidised by the tax¬ 
payers* money. ! 

In the short term the disproportion 
between productivity and wages Was 
offset by 1 inflationary pressure On red! 
interest rates, but the malaise has bfeeil 
self-evident ever sjnee the drug of infla¬ 
tion has had to be discontinued. • : • 1 

There is not enough power to geher- 1 
ate new jobs in Germany, unlike in the 
United States, where real earnings have' 
declined, thereby eriabling about 20 
million people to find new employment. 

6. Wages ought not to continually be 1 
mentioned whenever unemployment 
arises as an issue. Yet even if this point 


national economy is at it lowest ebb 
since the Second World War. 

We may not be plunging headlong to¬ 
ward a fresh Black Frlduy but the cur¬ 
rent recession is worse than its 1974 
predecessor, and that was a bad oncl 
.This now is true of nearly all Indus¬ 
trial isedcountrles, whereas only a few 
months ago the first signs of an econo¬ 
mic spring were reported to be on thq 
horizon. 

Even the Japanese, who have seemed 
in the past to regularly achieve high 
growth rates, are back in the economic 
doldrums and in the final,quarter, of 
1981 reported a decline in overall eco¬ 
nomic output for the first time since 
1974. 

The outlook is,gloomy in Britain too, 
where Mrs Thatcher not long ago felt, 
she could see a silver living in be¬ 
clouds on the economic ’horizon, in. 
next . to no time, the . baromet¬ 
er has plumraeted to zero. i; 

jn the United Statqs,.t<ie other epun-' 
try where' Bupply-side economics have 
favoured the business comtpunity, the 
bqbble of a widespread and fasting re¬ 
covery, preached for the past year and q 
half seems likely to burst. , r, 

Apart from the Federal government, 
fronj..:which chief, economic adviser 
Murray Weidenbaum resigned on ac¬ 
count; of i|s exaggerated optimism, 
hardly anyone still expects President 
Reagan’s economic booster programme 
of tax citato work. ; " 

.Supply-side economics jg not alone |n 
having.failed. So has Keynesian econq- 
mi.es wi|h its emphasis on,boosting de- 
mq,nd by. economic pump-priming, 
France is a case in point. Despite Ml.; 
MittenforidV campaign promises Fran- 1 
ce’s economic crisis has taken a definite 


turn for the worse since he assumed 
power and embarked on fresh economic 
policies. 

In Germany too, where economic 
controls have been used sporadically if 
at all, the optimism that was wide¬ 
spread Inst spring has long vanished. 

If has done so largely because invest¬ 
ment and exports, the two mainstays of 
any economic recovery, have for 
months gone into reverse. 

The best indicator of economic trends 
'over the next three to six months Is in- 
dustrial order books, and they look 
none too good. 

Adjusted for inflation, domestic or¬ 
ders for capita] goods in May were 10 
per cent down on the low level of De¬ 
cember 1981. 

Export orders for capita] goods were 
down to their lowest level for 19 months 
and nearly 15 per cent lower than six 
months beforehand. 

; So there are no signs of a definite im¬ 
provement in the economic outlook. 
German Industry may be more competi¬ 
tive that it used to be because of the 
dollar’s high exchange rate, but it re¬ 
mains hard-hit by economic difficulties 
in other Western countries. 

Other countries may be less depen¬ 
dent on exports but their industries are 
equally down in the dumps. 

Recession is so universal that no sin¬ 
gle country seems able any longer to 
trigger sufficient growth of its own to 
stage a self-sustaining recovery. 

! This lethargy will doubtless continue 
to have the most serious repercussions 
on the labour market and government 
budgets, the sectors it has already hit 
hardest. 

! This winter will probably be marked 
by . world unemployment at a . level that 
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ed for. The way to cut interest ratal . AgTRONOMY 
case the burden on the wage from ' ™ 

In the longer term rehabilitationf 

programming the death of a star 

tion are restored. « 

10. Taxation must be simplified. J ^ 

SMMaas and the birth of a supernova 

itiative must be gradually abolish*/ , . • 

Ministries and bureaucracy rm lest 111,18 took mo . 8 * T* 10 com- 
nbolished thnt politicise life and eft lp^ ermn< * e the star < * ,e » 1 * 18 ma “ 

ively declare the individual Income iev«l, ^ 1C supomovu, did not take 
to handle his own affairs. ta Cray 1, the fastest electronic z 


Laws and rcgulnlions that make In®^ the world, 
ting up new businesses more .diftjAfew oscillations from what was left 
must be suspended. State monopdlliestar were all that could be elicited 


including the postal, must be aboli 
Private competition must be a 
to run alongside public unde 
ranging from the railways to the 
tional system. f 

There must be a free choice beta 
several rates iu the compulsory »i 
security system and more compel 
in all regulated sectors, including e 
aviation. 

There must be greater freedom tos 
up in trade in regions where indiuti 
structures are ageing. 

Is this a mixed bag? Why yes, H 
that is because so much Is overgrown 
has been paralysed. 

Is it politically feasible? No, certain 
not until people clamour for sn oppa 
timity to revert to natural growth. . 

Herbert Gitnti 
t Wi rt schoRswoche, 30 My It 


the computer for most of the time. 
Or Wolfgang Hillebrandt of the Max 
jgk Astrophysics Institute, Munich, 
tibeen expecting computer simula- 
gato yield much more spectacular re- 

had put together in a computer 
mine everything that was known 
the last few seconds in the life of 
aar, including countless formulas 
an various branches of physics. 

Hr felt he was on fairly safe ground. 
*about 15 years scientists have been 
ced gravitational collapse is the 
est cause of the spectacular bang 
kinds a star’s life. 

■For most of its life n star bums up 
Ut dements into heavy elements by 
jdear fusion, converting hydrogen 
hibdlum via a number of intermedi- 
jviUges into iron and nickel, 
j fay collect in the centre of n hea- 
tobody that hus previously been a 
Wpant” with a diameter of over 700 


-u'd »av. been considered 

The public sector borrowing rcqs Tr ' , 

nient will then, for that and others ^accumulation of heavy mass in 
.on,, break all records, m US ItaU 'be i star upsets its bsl- 

rcudyindicate. =™‘ c ° m P a <* . ma “« bre “ ks “P 

In Washington tlto US Coagrot'J pressure of its own gravity. 


revised Us estimates of the budget dd|h a fraction of n second the entire 
in fiscal 1983 and 19H4 on accounttfccollapses,shrinking to u incru 20km 
(ho decline in economic prospect ,1 

Congress expects the debt to bri 1 1 ■ ' . 

per cent higher than previously fotw 

year after. and 100 per cent j|,j a Wa j 

So there is no further leeway fof N j 
noinlc booster programmes to *iiw® Continued from page 2 

nr or 

in view of such gloomy prosper ’"•lU'avc also held consultations, 
suming they are not resigned to lo* Juts at slake Included the strength 
on regardless os the economy Iww® "deployment of tt UN peacekeeping 
rock bottom? proposed electoral system, 

A joint bid by ull industrialised w 'role of the militant wing of Swapo 
tries to surmount world recew «Jka presehce of Cubans In neigh- 
which is assuming increasingly d** *»jj Angola, 

rou. proportions, would appear» con< . lu(ied 

theonly premising appresch. W*, developments seemed 
This would mean, for one,J unconnm J; d reporl3 6U(J . 

ve nment deilciu would n«d»W ^ Cuba waa preparc d t0 with- 
tailed In a coordinated manner^* i,f ramAn , a 


Namibia war 


Continued from page 2 


J-*** 

defence budgets have been largrIW Ihe exact position may 

ed cuts so far everywhere* hot jw, tam never before had a solution 
the United States). J',Namibia conflict been so near 


That would be the main 
for concerted action to cut 
rates, which are much too high for 
nomic recovery. i 

If the West were only P«P ar " 
join forces on this there would be 
nuine chance of preventing worse, 
happening. . 


^ Namibia conflict been so near 
:■ suddenly, fighting was resumed. 

M though South African mi- 
Wtattegisis have taken a leaf out of 
Jfsoook now that Israel's declared 
“ to exert continued military pres- 
Beirut to bring about a 
withdrawal and what is hoped will 
resettlement. 


in diameter yet comprising the mass of 
one and a half suns. A neutron star has 
been bom. 

Its matter is so densely packed as to 
bear comparison only with atomic nu¬ 
clei. The matter that collapses, travel¬ 
ling at a speed of tens of thousands of 
kilometres a second, smashes against 
this nucleus, sending a powerful shock 
wave back to the outer shell of the dy¬ 
ing star. 

The shell has not previously noticed, 
as it were, that it Is falling apart inside, 
but the 6hock wave blasts the shell to 
bits as soon as it hits it. 

It does so at an initial speed of 
roughly 10,000km per second, and this 
explosion is what astrophysicists mean 
by a supernova. 

Computer simulation failed initially 
to huve this effect. The shell was unaf¬ 
fected by the implosion inside the dying 
slur. Dr Hlllebrandt’s bid to simulate 
the supernova was foiled. 

**ln such a complex process," lie ex¬ 
plains, “so many factors play a part that 
you are obliged to resort to mathemati¬ 
cal simplifications with even the most 
sophisticated computer. ,, 

“As a result the crucial effect may un¬ 
wittingly be frustrated.’* 

Three US scientists two years ago 
suppliud the key to u partial solution 
when they worked out by computer 
how u slur with 10 times the mass of the 
Sun uged. 

They camo across a curious pheno¬ 
menon. Heavy sturs of tills kind liuvc a 
life-span of 40 million years at most. As 
“red giunts" they begin by developing u 
small, dense nucleus of neon and sili- 
cium. 

It has a density or 5,000 tons per cu¬ 
bic centimetre and u temperature of 
ubout seven billion degrees centigrade. 

But about 85 per cent of the star’s 
matter, consisting of hydrogen and he¬ 
lium, is spread round the remainder of 
the volume as an air cushion, so to 
speak. 

The special feature of this category of 


star Is the extreme 
difference, to the 
power of 10, In den¬ 
sity of matter bet¬ 
ween the nucleus 
and the shell. This 
thin skin is so loo¬ 
sely linked to the 
star as a whole that 
it takes only a few 
neon blasts to shoot 
it off into outer spa¬ 
ce, where it hurtles 
away at 300km per 
second. It is then a 
slowly • expanding Unlooking mysteries 
cloud, an ageing brandt at work, 

“red giant" that expands to 10 times the 
size of our solar system, but it still has a 
long way to go before it turns into a su¬ 
pernova. 

The remaining neon star. Dr Hille¬ 
brandt has shown in simulation, can 
swiftly trigger a supernova explosion 
within the "red giant." 

By means of nuclear fusion chain 
reactions the neon star burns up, or 
arguably down, into a body of iron and 
nickel 300km jn diameter surrounded 
only by a skin of oxygen a kilometre or 
so thick. 

From this point onwards cosmic 
events proceed at breakneck 6peed. The 
Iron and nickel star breaks down as ex¬ 
pected into a neutron star. 

The resulting shook wave has suffi¬ 
cient energy to blast off 1 this thin layer 
of oxygen at a speed or roughly 
20,000km per second. 

Unlike previous computer models, 
this allegory of star was found to work, 
triggering the elusive supernovu. It pro¬ 
bably did so because the neon blasts 
hud nlready mudo short shrift of much 
of the star’s mantle. 

The layer of oxygen heated to 100 
million degrees centigrade hits the outer 
layer of hydrogen like gunshot, pene¬ 
trates in n matter of weeks and sets the 
cosmic fireworks known as a supernova 
alight. 

That is how the dying star, or what \i 
left of It, burns brightly in the sky for 
weeks, leaving behind a tiny neutron 
star in its midst. 

Reinlmrd Breuer 
(KSlner Stadl-Anzfiiger, 5 August 1982) 
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of the universe... Dr Wolfgang Hllle- 

(Photo: MPO) 

New telescope 
to see into 
dark corners 

STUTTGARTER 

NACHRICHTEN 

A new radio-telescope will heip Ger¬ 
man and US astronomers to learn 
more about how stars and galaxies ori¬ 
ginate and how energy is generated in 
the process. 

StatT of the Max Planck Radio-Astro¬ 
nomy institute, Bonn, and (fie Universi¬ 
ty of Tucson, Arizona, have reached 
ugreement, in Munich on construction 
of the tplescopc. , 

It will huve a dish antenna 10 metres 
in diameter thnt will be the first made 
of synthetic material rather than alumi¬ 
nium, says the Bonn institute’s Peter C. 
Mczger. 

Astronomers should be ablo to take u 
better look at the far comers of the uni¬ 
verse and to see for the first time .the 
early development stages of stars in the 
making. 

This has not so far been possible be¬ 
cause optical telescopes were unable to 
penetrate the dense clouds of gas and 
dust in which stars and galaxies take 
shape. • ■ ■ : ’ 

Optical observation of galaxies has 
revealed little or no measurable radia¬ 
tion on wavelengths that ' can ‘ be 
received; This is because stars and 
galaxies in the making arc cold gas and 
dust clouds at temperatures of'nearly 
minus 263 degrees centigrade; 1 '■ 

1 They emit radiation on wavelength^ 
of less than a millimetre only, and ait 
that' can , be seen in conyeritional teles- 
copes'ls black spott);,' 

' That^ says 'Professof Mezger, is why 
scientists have decided to develop u 
telescope in,the sub-millimetre zone. 

It wifi cost about QM7m and. bo 
built, after, trials, on Mount Lemmon* 
north of Tucson, probably in 1985. The 
Rrupp. Foundation is to. contribute 
DM3.5m, the Max Planck Institute 
DM).5m.. 

The Americans will foot the rest of 
the bill, and to offset their smaller share 
or the capital Investment will be Tooting 
more - of the annual bill ofat leusf 
DM600,000 to run the telescope. ■ 

- . Jttrgen Gesper 

(Stuligartcr NathHchlen. 3 August 1982) 
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SPACE RESEARCH 


Third World countries tune in to the 
possibilities of satellite communication 


T he East bloo has abandoned its op¬ 
position to satellite TV programmes 
for direct reception. 

Developing countries are less worried 
that survey satellites of the Landsat ca¬ 
tegory would merely help Western com¬ 
mercial exploitation of their natural re¬ 
sources even more efficiently. 

These are two of the points to emerge 
from the second United Nations space 
conference, Unispace 82, in Vienna. 

Conference findings are to be drafted 
as a report for the UN General Assem¬ 
bly and for member countries. 

In 1968 representatives of roughly 70 
countries met for the. first UN confer¬ 
ence on space research for peaceful 
purposes. 

This conference had 140 national re¬ 
presentatives. 

In 1968, there were few differences of 
opinion between the industrialised and 
Third World countries. 

The great powers were the givers, the 
others the takers, and this was more or 
less accepted. Yet there was a wide¬ 
spread feeling at the conference that the 
UN had a major pari to play. 

• The United Nations, it Was felt, could 
help to ensure that the benefits of space 
research were available, to all countries 
in equal measure'and that space would 
be used strictly for peaceful purposes. 

Blit thiis optimism Was wishful think¬ 
ing. The great powers had nq Intention' 
of abandoning ihefc military.ambftUras 
and the disputes between them showed 
their chief consideration to be expan¬ 
sion of their respective power. 

The United States, for instance, was 
most upset by Soviet announcements'6f 
plans to set tip an Intfersputnik system 
of communications satellites. * 

It would be ip direct competition 
with the Intclsht syitetn, which Is large¬ 
ly controlled by the United States^ add 
Washington saw the announcement as a 
political affront and a bid to upset the 
Vienna conference.' ■ • ' 

Times have■ changed. Third World 
countries are much more keenly interes¬ 
ted in spaoe; research. Several satellite 
systems have proved extremely useful. . 

; A major.experiment in India in 1975 
showed that , communications -satellites 
could be used to relay educational TV 
fo even tjio remptest arefu of,a country. 

Satellite communications are bqneti T 
dpi not just,.qyer lpng distances but also 
wherever the infrajtryptip:* is not. fully 
developed.... ... .. 

In In^oneslMpr Instance, twlnbatio* 
nal satellites, PaJapa 1. and Palapa 2, 
have served as a bridge between the is- 
lands for some time. 

Last but niot ’ least, the photos ta^eq 
by survey satellites (n the Land^t cate¬ 
gory can be used for. ( a wide range of 
purposes to developing impastfable ter- 
taln; • 

The !it advantage^'are' ihdisputable 
even though 1 satellites are not dtw&yi' as 
Useful or as -unique as their- advocates 
claim. “ - I J ; ■ U : 'l! ■■■;■» 

About 140 Countries now use commu¬ 
nications satellites, 1 while 1 over 220 
ground stations directly receive phbtbs 
relayed by meteorological satellites. 

Nearly, 40 countries, have already 
joined Jnmaraat,.an international orga¬ 
nisation. for satellite communications at 
sea, and over 100 countries.uie Landiat 
data in prospecting fpr natural resour¬ 
ces and other commodities. 



Landsat data can already be received 
directly In a number of countries. They 
range from Argentina to Thailand and 
from Canada to China and Australia. 

Hie second UN conference, Uni¬ 
space *82, in Vienna was attended by 
140 countries keen to reach agreement 
on International cooperation. 

The conference findings are to, be 
drafted os a report to be submitted, with 
recommendations, to the. yN General 
Assembly and member-countries. 

Agreement was been largely reached 
on a handful of issues that were pre¬ 
viously controversial. 

The East Bloc has abandoned its opr 
position to satellite TV programmes for 
direct. reception now that reasonable 
terms,have been agreed. 

The developing countries are less 
worried than they were that Landsat 
photos' would merely help Western 
companies to locate and exploit theft 
natural resources even more accurately 
and completely than beforehand. 

But that still left controversial topics 
that were hotly debated in Vienna. 

James M. Beggs, head of Nasa, the 
US national aeronautics and space ad¬ 
ministration, recently told a Congres¬ 
sional -sub-committee i-wka* the^^najot 
differences of opinion between the Uni¬ 
ted States and the Third World were. 

He did so in connection with an evi¬ 
dently most intransigent US attitude 
that was sure to trigger disputes. 

The draft conference report included, 
for instance, proposals for aft interna¬ 
tional satellite system for geological 
surveys or for the United Nations to be 
given extra powers of coordination. 

Mr Beggs said that from the US view¬ 
point existing' International cooperation 
must first be outlined and probed 1 and 


other options carefully considered with 
due regard for national objectives and 
requirements before setting up extra in¬ 
ternational Institutions was 
discussed. 

At the same time he was not prepared 
to give an 1 assurance that the United 
States would continue to supply recon¬ 
naissance satellites. 

He said the conference had no right 
to insist on national operators giving as¬ 
surances in respect; of reconnaissance 
systems that were not yet operational. 

This might be truej but it was under¬ 
standable that an end to developments 
would'be most unsatisfactory for the 
Third World countries. 

Due partly to US propaganda, they 
had invested large sums: of money in the 
Landsat project*- President Reagan is 
trying to find a private operator for 
Landsat but is having difficulty in find¬ 
ing anyone, . . } , 

The French see an opportunity of 
competition here. In 1984 France Is to 
launch its first qwp reconnaissance sa¬ 
tellite. Spot. . V. ’ ' 

Esa, Japan and. India, likewise havo 
more or less specific plans to go in for 
reconnaissance satellites. 

Differences of opinion are no less 
substantial on communications satelli¬ 
tes, which are usually put into a geosta¬ 
tionary ortiit 36,000km above the equa¬ 
tor, where they appear, tq ftyrnd, s$l In 
relation fo file Earth" ’" 

A number of developing countries 
are now worried the Industrialised na¬ 
tions will station more and more satelli¬ 
tes over the equator, leaving them no 
room In whloh to follow suit. 

That is''why they insist on their Inte¬ 
rests being borne in mind here and now 
and even* lay claim to sovereignty over 
geostationary positions above their ter¬ 
ritory, which is ruled out by the terms 
of international space agreements. 

- Mr Beggs said the US delegation ad- 


. i.. 


S pace reiearoh is so involved.that in* 
teraational collaboration on tin- 
dings is essential, a delegate told tho.se- 
cond Uni^cj Nations Unispace confe- 
rence iiy Vienna. 

Hans-Hilger Haunschijd, of th,e Bpnn 
Research Ministry, said Bonn was a 
user of outer space for peaceful purpo¬ 
ses only. It attached particular Impor¬ 
tance to applying the results of re¬ 
search. i-Vlwl 

Herr Haunschiid, who as state, secre¬ 
tary is the civil service head of the Mi¬ 
nistry, headed Bonn’s delegation and 
Jvas elected a vice-chairman of the UN 
conference. 

| Speaking to over 1,000 delegates re¬ 
presenting over 100 countries, he listed 
several space research projects involv¬ 
ing Bonn: 

• The two Helios probes, launched In 
1974 and 1976 by US rockets, came clo¬ 
ser to the Sun than any previous man¬ 
made projectiles. They, withstood ex-, 
treme conditions for years longer than 
their projected life-span and relayed an 
abundance of data back to Earth. 

• Giotto, a European Space .Agency 
project, is due r toprobQ.Hi|ey 4 s Comet 
In 1986. ; . I;.;- 1 ' 

'• Galileo, a project following in the. 


International 

collaboration 



wake of the US Voyager series, is due t 
Jupiter, also in 1986. 

• Rosat, a project shared with Ameri 
ca and Britain, is due to probe the X 
ray spectrum of the entire 'sky fror 
1987 and will, it is hoped, discover sevt 
raj hundred thousand new X-ray soui 
ces. 

The Federal Republic of Germany I 
also associated with development wor 
on the ERS-1 European reconnaUsanc 
satel] lite, an Esa project, 

Oermany’8 contribution will main! 
be the manufacture of micro-wave ser 
sors. The satellite will be used primaril 
In climate research, geology and pre 
e petting for natural resources. 

The emphasis will be on prbblerts fa 
ced by the developing countries. 

Satellite communications, '* Hei 
"Haunschiid said, was a flrml 
established sector In- which space tech 
noldgy had' borne fruit. Bonn’s tin 
..contribution bad been the SympbonI 
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psychologists in Stockholm. 

According to findings submitted in 
Stockholm, he wrote in his answer to a 
parliamentary question, 45 per cent of 
schoolchildren question said they pre¬ 
ferred video programmes that featured 
brutality or porn. 

Since they next to never talked with 
their parents about what they watched 
there was, the experts said, a serious 
risk of young people developing a fas¬ 
cist world view. 

Herr Grobecker, Social Democratic 
MP for Bremen, said that In his view 
the risks of video cassettes must be seen 
in connection with signs of growing 
right-wing extremist potential in the Fe¬ 
deral Republic of Germany. 

Ada Braudes 

(Stuttgarter Zeituing, 6 August 1982) 


much more work on its hands but mere¬ 
ly said the Ministry Was considering 
ways and means of helping it to carry 
out its work properly. 

Procedures must be effective and the 
cost in terms of manpower and other 


expenditure must be in a reasonable re¬ 
lationship to the benefit. 

But he agreed that young people 
must be afforded better protection from 
portrayals of violence and brutality. Ex¬ 
perts had repeatedly said how dange¬ 
rous scenes of violence and murder 
were. 

The effect on impressionable young 
minds had been lately emphasised at 
the international congress of school 


vocated access for all countries to i 
stationary orbits but opposed any! 
of pre-emptive arrangements. 

Thqy would, he said, run counter^ 
constructive solution such as allots 
new frequencies. 

The United States as the West’s It* 
ing space research country had a fo 
time of it in Vienna, especially utl 


I COMMUNICATION 

Video cassettes give more work for the 
guardians of youthful morals 

he Bonn government agency that 


Europeans have now set up in T he a « e , n <* 

tion p y ^ B 1 wts publications harmful to the 

_ . . , ‘ amins is run on a shoestring. 

Topics the Afro-Aslan delegate ,| t hasa payroll of three civil servants 
proposed for the conference 8$ j^ four other officers: six in all, as two 
were largely Identical with lm*| , ion iy part-time work. But they cannot 
United States was reluctant to dlscw or having nothing to do. 

’ Many demands made by the TE fley used to spend most of their time 
World countries were wildly eugjg i^ng into pornography and pulp ma¬ 
ted and showed scant sense of rafi( pnea that glorified war, but since the 
but the United States was called aj -gc 70s complaints have increasingly 
answer them. hta about the portrayal of violence in 

The Reagan administration ftetnut jqwl. 
likely to moke any serious conceuWi From 1954, when the agency was set 
Even the Europeans have been wte jty until the late 60s up to 500 com- 
ly snubbed recently. ipbints a year were handled: almost en- 

In one Instance President Reauti »P°™graphy. 
fused to allocate funds for a M 1lhe " u . mber °f cases reported 

agreed research programme te * Wed, ™ acbm 8 an all - lima low ° f ? 8 
the solar system beyond the ecliptic *I®. Maybe it was a stgn of the 
US credibility was called ’ ,ackness '. ° r a mora hberal 

tion before the conference even b£ chan f s ,n r tasle - , , _ 

when the United States said ot nip lhe nil J mber u ° r com P |aln,a bas 
Ing to give an assurance in Vtawt .«* mc ™ astd between 300 and 400 

the last thing America wanted Is ii 1 W ™ IS , *5“ r , thora T 11 ba 
was an amts race in outer space. *“< 1 »t* 1 ® °f' amhonl , s ' 5’ 0uth dc ‘ 

Many military satellite lyiteos ■ iP>|t">ent has filed 744 complaints, 
undoubtedly necessaty to ^ complaints these days arc not 
peace, but it is alarming to see lees' bu ‘ nbout vldeo cus ‘ 


military men at the helm of institute 
and agencies purportedly copw^ 
with strictly peaceful uses of oM 
space. 

They have lately included the headi 1 
Nasa’s Space Shuttle division and ft 
Jet Propulsion Laboratory fa Ps«d«i 
California, which has been respoi# 
for many successful planetary mtotob 

The Soviet Union is hardly In I ftt 
tion to throw stonos on this score. y«l 
was bound to take the opportunity p» 
vided by the Vienna conference to (a 


j uy uio vicuna wiiiiwbiiw ... n . ,, , , 

sunnort for Us -ueacelhl" spftdft m us - Su > 8 c lm,s Clrehecker, parlia- 
8uppon ior us peatciui 


vnss 

search programmes. 

If it were to succeed, the West u 
whole would be the loser, not Just 
United States, GOnttrM 

(Frankfurter Allgemdn* Wa 
f0rDeul*cbl®a , ^.®^ u l ,,,, w 


teiecon satellite, developed and 
Jointly with France in 1976. 

It had been tested in Chins, 
Gabon, Guinea, India, Indonesia 
the Ivory Coast, Saudi Arabia, “ 
and by United Nations peace- 
forces. 

It had also been used In dis«W 
lief by the International Red Crtjj 
for a Unesco conference in NaJroW- 

Communication satellites, he 


ides that glorify violence. 

When a complaint is registered the 
qncy must decide whether or not to 
Mlist the publication or cassette. If it 
iNicklisted all that happens is that ad¬ 
vising is banned and it may only be 
blunder the counter. 

Even so, magazines’ that have been 
ftcklistcd ore usually withdrawn from 
wulation by tho publishers and distri¬ 
butors. 

rfhe deluge or film cassettes that glo- 
itybruloliiy and violence is really wor- 


wiiflry state secretary ut the Ministry 
dYouth Affairs. 


tolsk of fascist views 
being spread through 
video. ^ 


lib sure to come up for discussion in 
iJtain when the Protection of Young 
Bill is dealt with at committee 
°Wl.i? the Bundestag. . 

Plications about which complaints 
* Ned are blacklisted in 8 out of 10 
but Bonn feels the consequences 
““tos are insufficient. 


were sure to play a crucial role to® video boom has reached. such 
establishment of reliable lelecoi*^ Jponlons that no-one can say for 
works, and reliable telecomraufl!^ J *nat turn developments may yet 
were ^prerequisite of satisfactory^ •; 

conditions and industrial and ecw^ 1 Ministry officials are undecided on 
development. ^ ?h>make legal provisions to cover 

Ini conjunction with the Interne? £iVidw market, and the Bill mainly 
Telecommunications Union B 01 " 1 rj* with how old young people must 
commissioned a survey on the ^ Wore they can smoke, drink and go 

tance of satellites iri the develop™* ^ednema or disco. 

remote rural areas in Africa. ^ -Jit attempt* are to be made at com- 
Herr Haunschiid also mention* , % stage to come to some arrange- 
cessfttl collaboration with ««that will relate to the video mar- 

say, the TV-SAT radio and Tv H i.., 

rf » iS},' llto < b = Browing numbtr 
..He stressed the yomplalnti about cassettes would 

national cooperationMdtbo W ^ ^ numb( . r of 

na the Mea*of^a ,hem - Herr 0™becker 

ganisadonb/orapectaUW™' 10 giv ' an immedla,e an ' 


(PtankAirMr Neue Pf****’ 


liAs ^ 1 


5^; - . .-, tu give 
^ admitted' that the 


agency 


had 


“Lufthansa consistently is among 
the leaders of the industry in both 
innovation and efforts towards 
modernization.” 

Air transport World (New York) No. 1/1981 


TTie Lufthansa fleet is probably the most up-to-date In the wd'rld. Not only that, Lufthansa's ■■■•*•.■ 
standards of maintenance are second to none. Which Is why we can offer you a smoother • 
running operation all over the world. ‘ ' ! 1 ’■ ; 


© Lufthansa 

l: . German.Airllnes i 
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■ FOLKLORE 

Eulenspiegel, the eternal 
joker, hero and rebel 


D octor Faustus, the dabbler in black 
mpgic from KniUlingcn, survived 
because Goethe's two-pari epic ensured 
him immortality. 

Till Eulenspiegel, si farmer's son from 
KneitNngcn, near Brunswick, did not 
need such an august literary patron to 
steer him clenr of oblivion. 

' To this day every German child can 
tell a tale or two of Till Eulenspiegel, 
the artful jester who outwitted mediae¬ 
val adversaries'by the score. 

, .in Mfllln,. near Lflbcck, where tradi¬ 
tion has it that he wus buried, there is a 
bronze statue of him in his jester's attire 
• sitting cross-legged with thumbs up and 
- a grin all over his face. 

He was, by all accounts, u popular 
. hero, an indestructible individual who 


Slsglrled H. Sichtermann, D/a Wandtungan 
' des TUI Eulenspiegel, Bflhlau Verts?, Colo- 
, gneand Vienna, DM76. 


! never gave up and constantly doled out 
; wit and ridicule whenever he wns in 
trouble. 

For centuries he has been a figure 
with whom the common man, and chil- 
. dren in particular, have felt able to 
Identify. 

They are still jubilant when he is said 
. to have taken everyone literally and 
| tViade fools of them. Eulenspiegel has 
unquestionably survived. . 

, Ho is more then a match in populari¬ 
ty for his fellow-veteran of centuries- 
: old folk tales, Doctor Faustus, the Swa¬ 
bian alchemist. 

; Eulenspiegel is so popular a folk hero 
: that he has been claimed by many as a 
! kindred spirit. He is said to have been a 
hired labourer who staunchly defended 
the interests of his class. 

He has been seen ns a hero of free- 
, doin and an eternal rebel, an antl- 

• Christ, worldly wise and even, in the 
! Third Reich, the embodiment of a com- 
' bative outlook on life. 

Today's advocates of an alternative 
' life style have adapted Eulenspiegel as 
the original political freak and dropout 
‘ who refused to knuckle under to social 

• compulsion.. 

j Marxists claim him as a comrade in 
1 the class struggle and representative of 

• the early bourgeois revolution. But a fi- 
; gure to whom, alt lay claim can elude 
■ them all. 

When one leads the $5 tales in .the 

• ISI S Strasbourg editionj-Bninswich cus- 
' toms clerk Hermann Bote's Till Eulen- 
- spiegel will be seen to be more than just 
] an amusing and artful dodger.. 

! He is a scintillating figure and extie- 
I mely hard to classify, although various 
, interpretations are possible if tales are 
; selected accordingly and others ignor- 
; ed. 

He can then be stylised both as a 
positive provocateur of feudalism and a 
! figure who stands firm against his racial 
j background. *' 

But there can bi little doubt'bn One 
j point. Till Eulenspiegel seems to have 
5 been the most argumentative know-all 
, of all time. 

j He stopped short at nothing to have 
. the last word and outshine an adversa- 
[ ry, not even at eating his own excre- 
: ment. 

It is strange and surprising that Eu- 



lenspiegel as described by Bote in his 
mediaeval satire has been used time and 
again as a literary model but next to ne¬ 
ver been convincingly portrayed in 
artistic form. 

The exception was arguably Charles 
de Coster, a Munich-born Belgian who 
wrote in French. 

Siegfried H. Sichtermann, editor of 
the Eulenspiegel Yearbook, has gone to 
the trouble of collecting adaptations of 
Eulenspiegel from Hans Sachs to Chris¬ 
ta and Gerhard Wolf and editing a sam¬ 
pler from five centuries. 

The result is both interesting and 
disappointing. Many felt called but few, 
apart from de Coster, were chosen to 
write on the subject. 

Hans Sachs and Johann Fischart re¬ 
duced Eulenspiegel to a superficial and 
narrow figure, either nn efficient or a 
moral and didactic hero. 

Wilhelm Vershofen, leader of the 
Deutsche Deinokratische Partei (a fore¬ 
runner of today's Liberals) in the Wei¬ 
mar constitutional assembly of 1919, 
gave him a political role. 

He changed Till into Tyll and made 
him a Minister who struggles in vain to 
set up a state based on common sense 
and humanity. 

Gtlnfer Weisenbom In his Ballade 
vom Eulenspiegel, Federle und tier dik - 
ken Pompunne follows in de Coster's 
footsteps and lakes a critical look Bt to¬ 
talitarianism. 


F airy tales must be told and not read. 

They reflect the characteristics of 
notions, what they have in common and 
the contrasts between them. 

Telling them is an art that few people 
still cultivate. Viima Mflnckeberg-Koll* 
mar, 90, of Hamburg, Is a fairy tale¬ 
teller supreme. 

No-one who has sat and listened to 
her Inimitable delivery can have forgot- 
.. ten it. 

The tales she told were for adults, an 
art form perhaps, but straightforward 
. and not artificial, told in the way tale9 
used to be told by one person to an¬ 
other, for people who could neither 
read nor write. 

! Vfima MOnckeberg-Kollipar hap,.mo¬ 
ver been a belieVCr in telling children 
fairy tales. Children, she has always 
felt, are incapable of grasping and pro¬ 
cessing the contents. 

Artificial fairy tales such as those of 
Hans Christian Andersen, Wilhelm 
Hauff and Oscar Wilde are another 
matter. But they were not for her; she 
stuck to the popular variety and to the 
. unity of narrator and audience. 

She has always preferred to sit close 
together with her audience, close to the 
events created by the power of the 
word, and the tales she told were al¬ 
ways fascinating. 

She agreed that famous fairy tales in¬ 
cluded some gruesome scenes, but they 
were a mere drop in the ocean in com¬ 
parison with everything children saw 
and heard in the media. 

She not only realised early that fairy 


Gerhart Hauptmann also used the 
Eulenspiegel material, giving his treat¬ 
ment the baroque title Des grossen 
Kamptlliegers, Lundfahrers, Gauklers 
und Magiers Till Eulenspiegel Aben- 
teuer. Streiche, Gauke/eien, Gesichte 
und TrUume. 

It was published in 1928, a verse epic 
written in hexameters, and Willy Haas 
said it was true and would remain true. 
But nowadays it seems forced in style 
and appears strange, not to say alien, to 
the modem reader. 

The Eulenspiegel adaptation that has 
always most impressed me is the poenis 
by George A. Goldschlag, the Berlin 
poet, who got Eulenaplegel the home¬ 
less, have-not, deeply lonely and rest¬ 
less wanderer just right: 

Ich hiess sein Freund und ebenso/ 
Sein Feind und Widerstreiter, / Sein 
Heimatdorf war Trgendwo \ / Sein Ziel 
uar ‘Immerweiter'. (I • was both his 
friend und foe, his native place 
was 'Somewhere,' his destination 'On 
and On'). 

Sichtermann exercises restraint in his 
commentary on these adaptations of the 
Eulenspiegel talcs. TtU's Immortality is 
due not to them but to the shorter, sim¬ 
plified versions printed as children's 
books. 

Since the last war alone no fewer 
than ISO versions have been published. 
Norbert Klugmann is right in saying 
that if there were no longer any chil¬ 
dren’s books there might well no longer 
be a Till Eulenspiegel. 

In the final analysis we arc all (und 
not just Till) artists at survivul. Whut is 
positive and viable will survive and be 
handed down from one generation to 
the next. 

What specialists In Germanic studies, 
psychoanalysts, sociologists and agita¬ 
tors have made of this popular figure 
will trot reach the bedrock in uny case. 

1 feel sure that people in the GDR 
will not allow themselves to be dissua¬ 
ded from loving Till Eulenspiegel, from 


The Grand Old 
Lady of 
the fairy tale 



Vllma Mdnckeberg-Kollmar,., close to 
her audiences. (photo: dpa) 

tales were to be narrated as in days of 
old; she was also a past master at telling 
them. 

She was bom in Vienna and trained 
as an actress in Berlin, later working at 
theatres including Hamburg’s Deutr 
sches Schauspielhaus. ; 

_ in 1913 she married Adolph M0ncke r 
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&fiiv , flFBS, the British Forces Broadcast- 

?sr-f- wh r 

* . ^tertainment, information and edu- 
■■ ■ x cation irt that order arc, it likes to feel, 

• . [hs services it provides for the 160,000 

iV v‘i daOR servicemen find their families 
vr- »fio have been stationed in Germany 

iSpN, as it was known for 'decades, 
i the Rhine Army's 

i'*!*"’ '$bk with, Britain and tries to give 

their families a feeling 

When you enter the BFBS villa in 
! . iY ^kitrasse, Marienburg, you might be 

Hr akised for imagining the suit have 

V Cardboard boxes are piled here and 

• • J ■ ‘ all the doors are wide open so 

■ ■ f people within shouting distance 

o..- to constantly communicate 

has in fact been based here Tor 
•V • . yers and the informal atmos- 

plxreh typical of a place where eve- 

* ^ (ja<, from the director-general to the 

Still the artful Jester... Till EulwispS on firat *name terms. 

gel fountain In Mttlln. (Phowli atmosphere Is most definitely 

- awma wa; 

Let Gcrhard Steiner see the folk tain The director-general, Richard Nor¬ 
as u reflection or the class struggle ot tot, 34, runs operations from the top 
Christa and Gerhurd Wolf try to «* Boor of the building next door. He is 
vince people in the GDR that Eulto Gallon's tenth director but Is slight- 
splegcl is 0 symbol of plebeian peasau ^nbarrassed by the term, 
opposition. He will still be as popdi a ]| sounds more important than ills,” 
us cver - kayi, and his office certainly has no 

In 100 years’ lime a literary hisKxta poton* to being an executive suite, 
in the Nielzschcan sense might cow There is neither a fitted carpet nor 
vubly publish another Eulenspiegd ¥ pt leather armchairs, let alone a 
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THE MEDIA 


Where Britannia still rules 
the (radio) waves 
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Still the artful Jester... nil Eufenpk 1 
gel fountain In Mdlln. (Phowli) 1 


Let Gerhard Steiner see (he folk tain 
as a reflection of the class struggle a tc 
Christa and Gerhurd Wolf try to ct* 6 
vince people in the GDR that Eulta I 
splegcl is U symbol of plebeian peasict \ 
opposition. He will still be as popdi 
as cver. I 

In 100 years’ lime a literary hisloda I 
in the Nielzschcan sense might cow 
vubly publish another EulenspiegcU 
thology. Eulenspiegel is sure still \tk 
uround, but will the anthology nemw 
rily Include, among its many new ni¬ 
ters, say uu erstwhile classic such H 
Goethe l Norbert A'dd 1 

(Mb WtMAnfwM 

.1 ’ 

borg, a son of Hamburg's burgomnW 
Johann Georg Mflnckebcrg. 

But her husband was killed in KtW 
In 2 7 luudcrs ill 1914 und she wentonl 
study literature and phonetics in Bert* 
und Hamburg. . j 

When Humburg University wiiit 
up in 1919 she wus uppolnted lWtt^ 
in speech training and recitation. iMjj 
at about this lime that she begun gM 
recitals of her own. 1 

She carried on working at the umtt 
sily, interrupted only during the Se#*j 
World War, for half a century. j 
She married again, Wilhelm KoIlM 
a businessman, but gained a reputaw 
In 17 European countries to 
"ambassador of the fairy tale.” '' 
She has a repertoire of over 
zen tales and in 1923 set up a 
choir together with dance instructor ^ 
dolf von Laban. 

After the Second World War she ^ 
ped establish the German chapter 
W.O.M.A.N., the World Organist^ 
of Mothers of All Nations, which 
headed for 12 years. . j 

Generations of trainee speakers aj 
artists have been put through 
paces by Viima MOnckeberg'R 0,, ^J| 
All have learnt something of the ■* l j 
tale tradition of European nations-': 

But a successor to the Grand 
Lady of the fairy tale has yet ■ w 
found. She would have to be a .w 
successor, for Frau Monckeberg- 
mar has never been just a ran-oi^ 
mill storyteller. 

Walter Depp#* 
lOifWtlu&W, 


front office with two or three secreta¬ 
ries; just another open door with a 
handwritten nameplate that reads: R. C. 
Norton. 

At BFBS not a penny is wasted on 
trying to impress visitors. The station 
proves on the FM or, as the British say, 
the VHF dial that a fine broadcasting 
service can be run on a shoestring. 

Countless Germans tune in to BFBS, 
the smallest radio station In Germany, 
rather than to German transmitters. 
They must do for it to reach a daily au¬ 
dience of five million. 

Westdeutscher Rundfunk, also based 
in Cologne, transmits on three frequen¬ 
cies in North-Rhine-Westphalia, reach¬ 
ing 8.S million listeners. 

SUdwestfunk in Baden-Baden has an 
audience of 6.8 million all. over the 
country, while Radio Luxembourg rea¬ 
ches 4.8 million. 

The British Forces Network began 
operations from the Musikhalle in 
Hamburg on 29 June 1945 and in its 
heyday had a payroll of over 200. 

It ran three orchestras, Including a 
tango orchestra for which Bert KHmp- 
fert worked as a 22-year-old. But then 
came the first economy wave. 

The orchestras were disbanded, the 
payroll was reduced and Hamburg 
wanted Its Musikhalle back too, so 
BFN moved to Cologne in 1954. 

The cathedral city was a convenient 



Obersee Rundschau 
for worldwide economic coverage 

{jWfiarly focus on economic affaire ■ • Facts and Ideas on foreipn trade 
German point of view. and markets 

■ '< • Business dbwb and features ■ 

ire mainly In German and ! 

JJMbutore include business, j por many In the economic, business 

"wal and economic experts. : and diplomatic world, 

Obersee Rundschau Ha* become 
Hjrtbn 1 offers: : an Invaluable ally. 

.to depth coverage of economic ^ 

BVarits . INTERPRESS Obersee-Verfag GmbH, 

'N-hand Information on Schoene Aussicht 23 D-2C00 Hamburg 76, 

Wiesstrendd Tel: (040)22 851.Tatac 02-14733 


choice for various reasons. The Park- 
strasse villa was already in BAOR use 
as an officers* mess. 

At nearby Butzweiler Hof an RAF 
base provided ready access to recorded 
material from London, while BFN 
could also share the transmitter facili¬ 
ties of Nordwestdeutscher Rundfunk, 
as it then was. 

Until the end of March this ypar 
BFBS was answerable to the Ministry 
of Defence in London and its staff were 
civil servants. 

“As the government is drastically 
cutting the number of state-financed ci¬ 
vil servants,” Mr Norton says, “it has 
started where it feels civil servant status 
is least warranted.” 

So BFBS has been merged with SKC, 
the Services Kinema Corporation, a 
foundation that supplies British forces 
cinemas with films and the BAOR with 
educational material 

The joint venture will be known as 
SSVC, or Services Sound and Vision 
Corporation, and BFBS staff are in the 
process of negotiating fresh contracts. 

Mr Norton hopes the change-over 
will be accomplished with cuts of nei¬ 
ther staff nor pay. 

He will hear nothing of allegations 
that BFBS merely intensifies the isola¬ 
tion of British service personnel and de¬ 
pendants in Germany. 

"That’s quite untrue,” he says. "We 



Richard Norton... no frills. ! 

(Photo: Sabins Sauer) 

try very hard to help our listeners to in¬ 
tegrate. They learn a lot from us about 
Germany: politics, the people and the 
country, entertainment and sport. ■- - 

“We regularly broadcast reports'of 
Bundesliga soccer games. Many British 
servicemen support their local German 
soccer club.” 

But BFBS is carefully to exercise res¬ 
traint in connection'with German poli¬ 
tics: "We may tell our listeners that 
Herr Schmidt, say, has flown to Wash¬ 
ington to do something or other, but 
we take good care hot to comment on 
the purpose of his visit.” 

During our talk we have strolled over 
into the canteen, a tiny attic reminiscent 
of a pub, with ham and cheese sandwi- 

Contlnued on page 15 
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■ OUR WORLD 

Goethe Institute 
steps up 
its programme 

T he Goethe Institute, West Germa¬ 
ny’s counterpart to the USIS, the 
British Council or the Alliance Francai- 
se, is stepping up its activities in the 
United States. 

The expansion planned from Goethe 
Institute head offices in Munich forms 
part of the Bonn government's bid to 
improve German-Araerican relations. 

But the programme endorsed by the 
Foreign Office has been hamstrung by 
Finance Ministry cuts. The Goethe In¬ 
stitute's Hot allowed to hire extra staff, 
and budget cuts are a constant claw¬ 
back on ourrent expenditure. 

■i Staff shortages are a serious handi¬ 
cap. The Goethe Institute, with bran- 
, ches. all over the world, Is an ideal field 
, wprker in cultural diplomacy. , 

< ,,In promoting cultural exchange it 
does exactly what Bonn haa in miqd, 
fostering a better understanding of Ger¬ 
many and the Germans abroad. 

.But’in Munich the problem is seen as 
cine of'plugging one gap' after another 

There are Goethe Institutes in Ka¬ 
bul and Cairo, In Rothehburg and 
Rotterdam: 150 in €6 countries. They 
teach German, provide information 
' about'the Federal Republic of Ger-' 
many and establish and maintain 
cultural links abroad. . 

The Goethe Institute is for count¬ 
less people all over the world their 1 
first encounter and point of contact 
; with the German language and Ger- 
, mafi culture. 

i tt works on behalf of the Bonn ■* 

J Foreign Office and is a linchpin of 
| cultural diplomacy at home and *» 
j abroad- ,'JJat, year ; '25,000 people 
from all over the world and In all ' 

- age groups attended Goethe Insti- 
i tute German language courses in 
! Germany Itself. , 

J It is headed by Klaus von Bis-, 
marck and has a full-time staff of 
about 2,700. Ip 1980 its budget was 
. DM 167.5m. In many countries it fa- 
ces iQUgh opposition from the Her¬ 
der: Institute, which is run 'by the 

1 gdr. 

with insufficient funds and manpower. 
Sayk Jflrgen Ohiau, lit charge of foreign 
actiyities; ; •- 

‘?we w are'having to call a halt to work 
in countries in order to ship up . 

• inStales, We haveiv 

; to'draw; the staff for new branches in 
i America from somewhere or 
: other." 

f Staff transferred from Goethe'Insti¬ 
tutes elsewhere are eaiiharM fdf>ht i ee“ 

• new projects in thq UHltcd States: 1 ; 

• In'Houston an office 'Is to be edri* 
verted. Into a fully-fl edged new Goethe 
[ Institute wfth thc emphasis on lending a 
» helping hand to more German teachers 
I at US colleges. 

■ • In Los Angcles' ah office is to be 
opened this autumn; it too will form the 
nucleus of what will'later, It Is hoped, 
be a full-scale blrandit v : . 

| • In Seattle another 6qethc Institute 
.facility is to be set up In autumn 1983; < 

* At present there are Goethe ; Instituted 
In Atlanta,'Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, ■ 
New York and San Francisco. : !."•, 
Their task is to give teachers, journa¬ 
lists, scientists and artists in particular a.. 



Old people return to university 
to learn about the third age 


CHILDREN 


Klaus von Bismarck... the man at the 
top. (Photo: Sven Simon) 
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clearer idea of the present-day Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

. Special importance is attached to col¬ 
laboration with college teachers of Ger¬ 
man. Last year close ties were main¬ 
tained with about 12,000 teachers at 
2,000 Colleges.. • . . 

They in turn teach about 380,000 stu¬ 
dents German. So the number of people 
reached is substantial. • 

It is impressive to. learn how many 
Americans visit exhibitions and special 
events at ithe Goethe Institute. Last year 
hundreds of thousands saw an. exhibi¬ 
tion on Germany in the 19th Century.., 
In Boston, preparations are under 
way for a programme on Berlin, a topic 
on which local people have shown keep 
interest.: It iwill Include films, lectures 
and platform debates. , , 

Special programmes . designed to 
reach a wider public include.German 
months on local radio. 

Goethe Institute staff in the United 
States wrindt complain oflack of Inter¬ 
est by the American public. 

. But despite the commitment and 
goodwill-of the staff there are limits to 
What can be done. The three new U$ 
projects exhaust Goethe Institute capa¬ 
city not only in the United Stales but 
wprldwlde, 1 

"We had hoped to do more In the 
United States," he says, "but what wp 
now plan is the most we can do under 
puc own steam. Any more will depend 
on.more appointments being paid for 
; by Bonn." 

Four more new Goethe Institutes in 
<Ke United States were originally plan¬ 
ned. They were assigned priority by the 
Foreign Office, which was enthusiastic 
about theentire programme. « 

Then the budget axe fell and the Fi¬ 
nance Ministry cut the programme tp 
ribbons. 

Martin S. Lambeck: 

1 , , (Hamburger Aberidbh'tt, 5 August 198?) 


Retirement, known In France as the third 
age, need not be a period of Inactivity and 
decline. Frankfurt University has laun¬ 
ched courses for 50- to 80-year-olds to 
enable them to put to better use the eight 
. hours a day they no longer spend at work. 
More than 400 senior students have enrol¬ 
led for courses this winter semester, and 
the number seems sure to increase, 

O ld people don't have a career to 
keep them busy. Even if they had, 
they couldn’t keep up with the pace 
young people seem to manage. 

Friends of a lifetime fade and die. 
How do they come to terms with this? 
An impressive bid to find the answer is 
in progress at Frankfurt University. 

On the initiative of Professor Anitra 
Karsten of the department of social 
pedagogics and adult education, who 
has taught gerontology at Frankfurt for 
15 yean,' a variety of departments have 
joined forces to help the old. 

A university for older people is not in 
itself a new Idea, but at Marburg, Dort¬ 
mund and Oldenburg, lectures are given 
on conventional medical issues of geria¬ 
trics, such as age-related eye com¬ 
plaints, cancer and growing old and 
what it entails. 

At Frankfurt the emphasis is on so¬ 
cial changes in the third age of man. 
Professor Karsten .and her enthusiastic 
associates, want not only to provide 
educational facilities. 

They also plan to go through topical 
problem^with their- senior, students, 
thereby learning more themselves. 

The Frankfurt courses, which began 
1 in June and have so Tar attracted about 
• 300 old people, deal with Issues such as 
i pensions, the views on life of old and 
| young, consumer habits of older people 
■ «nd understanding between the gencra- 
, tions. 

The first Intake or senior students 
; came from the Rhine-Main region, from 
I the Palatinate, from Karlsruhe and Kai- 
! serslautem, and 1 they did more than just 
; sit and listen. 

I IThey bombarded the lecturers with 
; queries and kept them on their toes. 

Or so says Klaus Dinges. He and Gl- 
j sela Brandt run one of the working par- 
i ties at which the older students voiced 
; dissatisfaction with the situation of old 
j people and dealt with the activities pro- 
i vided for them. 

| Men and women between 50 and 80 
; are often told to try senior citizens' 



(Cartoon: Muuil/ Frankfurter Rundschau) 


clubs, but the activities they provide r c 
stitutionalisod Isolation, Dinges 
interest only 30 to 40 per cent of them. 

What usually happens is that ii 
young dictate what has to Interest ifc 

old, so an . aspect emphasised byfc 
working parties was how old people^ 
about the changes undergone in old tt 
and how they experienced thAph® 
inenon. . 

Both sides found they needed t 
overcome prejudice: both students & 

. staff on the one hand and the sew 
. students on the other. . j 

Topics covered included general*| 
conflicts, leisure activities in oty.d 
the woman’s role then., and J 
sexuality in old age, th? imported 
the old for the economy and hoaid 
and living conditions of the old. H 
This winter seven university dep 
ments will deal with these ,iss^ 
greater detail, while last semester's Ik 
,, tures will be continued. Attention ]ti 
also be paid to collaboration betww 
young students and their older coyaii 
parts in seminars and working parties. 

Lawyers and economists, sociolo' 
and educationalists, psycholo 
theologians and medics all plan to lean 
more about old people by working wM 
them and not just reading books dbdti 
them! “I 

Old people are still very upset abrt 
what in Germany is referred to as Os 
unresolved past, meaning the Tttjj 
Reich, which is a topic political scie 
lists might, for instance, go into. 

The old are keen to make cort# 
with younger people. They sulTer fas 
isolation. This, says Professor Kama, 
is an aspect Frankfrirt University psv 
chounalysts plan to look into. r 
Analysis has generally been li 
to people under 40 pr, say, 50. It p{, 
thus dealt largely with conflicts bei 
parents and children. 

What, then, about grandparettW 
There are so many other issues. Ag<i| 
relative. As Professor Karsten says,)* 
arc only as old as society makes yoi| 
to be. . 

German society tends to push the 
to one side, to deprive them of fl 
tions and to give them a feeling of b 
useless and valueless. J 

Frankfrirt’s Third Age University^ 
set itself as a major task that of hra 
Ing the experience of the old. Their tj 
perience is valuable because theyJ 
differently sensitised, as Herr Diog 
puts it, and have their own outlook* 

. life: 

The aim Is to look into all aspe*» ( 
this phenomenon and to incorportf 
in academic theory. , 

“Local authority planning for the* 
would be 1 sure to be different If h**J 
drawn up'in conjunction with old P* 1 
pie themselves," says Qi^ claBrsncl*, 
Since senior students who are help 
to pioneer,the project want not jw' 
consume, information but to.W 
contribution of their own there • 
plans to draw up a model aid to JM. 

scheme. . • ■■..-! n.- 

Empirical- material-is:fliw ^ 

lected for pre-retirement cours “*. 
present these courses, intended thy 
the transition from wptt W»*®]2 
easier,' are based on vdgue. ^ulp* 1 ' 
and unscientific material. ;*.. j ■ , 
Age Is'ah increasingly to ptw • 
The United Nations fids Just held « H 

Continued on page 16.1 


Communes polish up their image, but are 
they really ideal to grow up in? 


Hldren who grow up in communes 
osed to be described as lucking in 
ment, lacking in personal ties 
jjittolent. 

ft children lacked stnble relption- 
A an early age and had to come to 
with a succession of different 
sand a chaotic daily routine, 
ftenumes have now improved their 
alien. There are more than ever. In 
arly 60s there were about 10,000. 
iifaere are an estimated 65,000. On 
1 ip, each has five or six adults and 
or two children. 

ftre are couples who have lived In 
Dimes for a decade, and their chil- 
hre nearly grown up in them. 

How they develop and what distin- 
them from children of nuclear 
,has never been empirically stu- 

tonfenbrenner In Erziehungssyste- 
(Edueational Systems) and Bettel- 
iln Kinder der Zukunfl (Children 
it Future) deal in their observations 
Jttnduslons with other civilisations. 
tftjvAe8/80 Werner MUnsterber- 
i psychoanalyst, warns of emotio- 
oo&Aislon and "libido diffusion." 
lb extended family of a commune 
be said, create emotional confb- 
unng very small children, while 
i diffusion" might ocur when se- 
iduits took turns to look after 
h 

fa-Ctahard Richter takes a diffe- 
view. "All kinds of family 
ils," he has said in an interview, 
dso occur in a commune. But the 
hive aspect of the commune move- 
ibnot its measurable success to- 
the direction In which U is 

will depend on how children 
piw up In communes develop. 


Continued from page 14 
conference in Vienna to look into 
■bought to be like in old age and 
wlety must be like when there 
■we and more old people, 
wojding to UN figures there will be 
Jf® on people over 60 by the turn 
** century, so a case could well be 
for calling our era the Age of 

f*op]o over 60 are neither phy- 
w .mentally handicapped nor In- 
jof learning something new, tho 
Terence ruled. 

ia Vienna and in Frankfurt 
1 nave discovered that old peo- 
JJ.u the UN puts it, very much 
°f action* 

^ Kirtun has arranged to ex- 
frajkfiiit findings for similar 
JJW out by universities In other 
^ Cooperation with charities 
Jjo w# facilities for the aged Is 

IWjjwuafivei have taken part 
Club war* 

" how they get on with 
We. jvhlle senior students tell 
**think of the faculties 

drtwbadt encountered by 
Trgl project is a fairly wide- 
these days. Keen In* 
shown bii ftmds are 
to eke out meagre reeouiv 
UlritoFtot! ' 
I'bMfikrtw ItaatfMhM, te My 10*2) 


Viennese psychologist Christof Gas¬ 
pary has investigated 28 countries in 
connection with nearly 80 variable fac¬ 
tors and found that psycho-social stress 
(criminality, illness, suicide and divor¬ 
ce) is more frequent the smaller the 
family unit is. 

Countries with a high economic per¬ 
formance have smaller family units and 
more psycho-social stress. 

The reverse also applies. Where the 
extended family is still intact, economic 
performance motivation is low. 

But these are mere hypotheses and 
theories. People who live with children 
in communes take a different view. 
They tend to see matters less in terms of 
black and white. 

Claudia has a son, 2, and has lived in 
communes for 10 years. Her son was 
born in a commune consisting of five 
adults and an older child. 

“He has grown up here like an only 
child," she says, "but he has lots of un¬ 
cles and aunts, and he doesn't like all of 
them equally. He makes very subtle dis¬ 
tinctions in his relationships with 
them.'* .; 

Greta has a daughter, Jqtta, who is 
now six. She too has lived in communes 
for 10 years, mostly in one consisting of 
nine adults and three small children. 

Jutta, she says, used to be veiy close 
emotionally with other members of the 
commune. “When someone moved out 
she was upset for months, but she has 
now learnt to look afier herself and not 
feel so lost. 

“She may be a little young to do so at 
six, but I feel Bure she will one day have 
a strong ego." 

Glsela, with 12 yean* experience of 
communes, has two children, aged 2 
and 5. She feels they show signs of 

A n-year-old Cologne youth had a 
drug, alcohol and theft record 
when he was sentenced by a Juvenile 
court to do socially useftit work and 
handed over to the probation officer. 

He was lucky. Juvenile courts can Im¬ 
pose social work sentences where it is 
possible. There is a special project In 
Cologne. 

Since It was begun two yean ago, the 
number of fines and prison sentences 
Imposed by Juvenile courts In the city 
has declined by a third, 

Social service sentences have been 
imposed three times more often than 
they were before the facility, Die 
Bracket wu set up. 

Last year alone It succeeded, or was 
instrumental, in averting prison terms 
or fines for 1,500 youngsters. 

When It was launched in 1980 Die . 
BrQcke was only the second Institution' 
of its kind In Germany. There are now. 
five more in a number of cities. 

All aim to breathe life Into the option 
juvenile courts have of imposing social ■ 
work sentences. ^ 

. They arrange for young offenders to; 
work In charitable Institutions that help 
the old, the handicapped or the young, 
fa hospital and for the church. 

They supervise the delinquent’s work 
and offer 4. helping hand with their 
cllente' personal and private problems, : 

They thus ensure, says project mana¬ 
ger Erich Maries, that the work sentence; 
fulfils It* educational i " I 

■ Until 1980 Cologne, like most other 


growing talent when it comes to behav¬ 
ing diplomatically. 

"There are often times when they 
wangle their way round all the 
adults,“ she says. "You have to take 
care to ensure that educational princi¬ 
ples are upheld. 

"With all the will In the world not all 
the adults can always know what Is cur¬ 
rently allowed and what is prohibited. 

"As a result even the child’s parents 
let more exceptions through and are no 
longer as consistent in imposing 
sanctions." 

To begin with, says Claudia, all adujt 
members of the commune tried to help 
bring up the children. Their parents 
first had to object 

“When you live In such a public man¬ 
ner you tend to become extremely tou¬ 
chy and vulnerable," she says: 1 ' '' ’ 

The practical consequence was that 
no other member of the commune was 
allowed to interfere in how the children 
were brought up without first asking 
their parents. i 

People seem to feel, that communal 
living will relieve the burden of parent-' 
hood. Apparently this Is not 1 the case.' 
The children still remain one's own and 
one is solely responsible for them. 

Babysitting arrangements tilt ought to 
be a matter of course do not Always 
work because adults Whose turn it Is 
and who don't have children of their 
own lend'Wbd'utiiblf Able And‘fay claim 
to spare time of their own. 

"But fa an emergency they all prove a 
great help." 

There can be no generalisations 
about how strongly children are In¬ 
fluenced by living In communes, all 
three mothers agree. It depends, for fa- 


Communal work 
alternative 
to imprisonment 

German cities, lacked both the, manpo¬ 
wer to handle sodal work of this kind 
and staff to keep an eye on young of- 
fenders who were likely to get Into trou¬ 
ble again. 

Neither youth organisations hot the 
probation service, which looks after 
about 600 youngsters per. member of 
Staff per year in Cologne, were fa a 
position to dp so. 

. The 10 full-time Brtteh workers (they 
Include an educationalist and four so¬ 
cial workers) liaise closely with the 
public prosecutor*i office end juvenile 
court Judgss, ’ 

Slnoe June !Ast year they have succee¬ 
ded in persuading the authorities to 
drop proceedings in 184 cases before 
charges ware preferred, . •' • : 
j The publio prosecutor referred the 
'case to the soda] service rather titan to 
the. court, preventing unaeceiuiry ex¬ 
pense and speeding cases , by severe) 
month*. W .-J ' ,■ . 

: About 9b per cent of young offenders 
referred to Die RrM* come voluntari¬ 
ly, often oil the day of refsml* Although 
most are sceptical Initially, says Renata 
MonzeL ---•-■ 


stance, on the ratio of adults to chll*. 
dren. 

If there are too many adults and too 
few children the kids tend to be inci¬ 
dental, and care has to be taken to en¬ 
sure that they are done justice. 

If there are too many children and' 
too few adults stable relationships are 
forged among the children, better rela¬ 
tionships than between brothers and 
.sisters even. 

But separation can be as painful as 
when brothers and-sisters are torn apart 
in divorce cases. 

All told, the three women feel, living 
in a commune does not leave its imprint 
on children. They are, indeed, better 
able to evolve their individual characte- 
.ristics than in nuolear families. 

Above all, they are not always at the 
centre of Interest. 

Anneliese Patzwaldt 
(Frankfurter Rundschau, 31 July 1982) 

Continued from page 13 

ches, hamburgers (not unduly British) 
and beer. 

This is where, say, Richard Nankivell 
recovers from his three-hour daily stint 
as a disc jockey. 

He Is currently BFBS's favourite pro¬ 
gramme presenter. For many young ser¬ 
vice wives whose husbands are on duty 
in Northern Ireland he Is a lifeline. 

He plays cheerful music, is frill of 
helpftil hints and bright Ideas and tries 
to cheer up Valerie from MOnchenglad- 
bach and Susan from Rhelndahlen and 
all the other wives who phone In. 

Is there any truth In the claim that 
BFBS pop music programmes have 
prompted German station* to transmit 
livelier programmes? Mr Norton is de¬ 
lighted by the question but much too 

diffident to say yes. . 

' But Hessfscher Rundfank In :FranW 
fort admits to having taken a long liard 
look at BFBS programmes from Colo¬ 
gne before deciding the programme 
make-up of Its Third Programme, a 
blend of pop music and services. 

Rainer Noidon ■ 
(Die Well, 27 July 1982) 


It might be argued that they only 
come because the alternative is even 
less attractive, but suspicion and anxle-. 
ty are usually allayed after the first! 
talks. i 

"When they realise we aren't a go-, 
vemment department, won't be watch- 1 
ing their every move and are keen ter 
lend a hand they cooperate," she says. ' 
Only one BrQcke client in about 40 
reftiscs point-blank to do social work 
and is remanded in custody. 

Problems arise with youngsters who 
are referred to the group because they 
seem likely to backslide Into a life of 
crime aqd are unable to cope with life' 
toirif ''' ;; 

They include; regular customers. who 
regard minor and medium-grade offen¬ 
ces as a means of solving their prob-! 
lemi, are given to aggressive behaviour. 
and will never by themselvee be able to 
break oilt of the vicious circle of the 
gang, drink and crimes 
"I have spent six months trying to 
help a single youngster," Frau Menzej 
says,:What particularly upset her was 
that she could see he was only going to. 
gef himself into more trouble and was 
. unable td get through to him. ; . i 
If staff see no other solution they 
may recoimmehd taking youngsters into' 
custody temporarily, but looked after 
by a sodal worker who Interviews them 
Iq depth beforehand and afterwards. 

Eva Tasche j 

- ••• (RlMlnlKfo Port. 28July 1912) 
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